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REVIEWS. 


Tutti Frutti, fromthe Papers of the Deceased. 
—[ Tutti Frutti, aus den Papieren des Ver- 
storbenen.] Vols. III.,1V. and V. Stutt- 
gard. London: Schloss. 

TureE more volumes of the miscellaneous 
work which Prince Piickler-Muskau entitles, 
‘Tutti Frutti,’ are before us, and, as we see 
only “ End of Vol. V.” at the termination of 
them, it seems that more still may be ex- 
pected. There is, indeed, no reason why 
such a work should not go on, as long as the 
author lives and the public will read. It is 
asort of repository for anything that may 
happen to pass before the eyes or through 
the mind of the writer; and, as each is dropped 
in at random, there is neither connexion nor 
reference—neither beginning nor end. 

We do not object te this gossiping and de- 
sultory sort of book, but we think that, as it 
necessarily renounces all claim to rank with 
works of severe labour and sustained thought, 
the author who chooses that form, should be 
careful not to effaroucher the numerous class 
of light readers, to whom he must be content 
to look as his auditory. 

We need hardly say, that there is a great 
deal of cleverness—a great deal that is pi- 
quant and amusing in the book. Nobody 
disputes Prince Piickler’s claim to great and 
various talent; but, for the English public 
at least, there is a good deal that would be 
thought very heavy material in the compo- 
sition of such a work. However, the two 
papers to which we allude,—the discussion 
on Aristocracy, which occupies half the fifth 
volume, and the discussion on ghost-seeing, 
somnambulism, and the supernatural, or pre- 
ternatural, world generally, which follows it, 
—treferring as they do to men and things in 
Prussia, cannot fairly be judged of where 
those are unknown. They appear to us 
somewhat lengthy, though we fully admit 
the importance of the former subject, and 
the sincere and rational way in which it is 
treated ; and though the latter paper is em- 
bellished with one or two pretty good ghost- 
stories—in this age, a rare and welcome ad- 
dition to the declining stock of the marvellous. 

The whole of the fourth volume and a part 
of the third, consist of a romantic tale, of 
which we shall speak hereafter, confining 
ourselves now to the miscellaneous matter ; 
the fifth consists of detached thoughts on 
various subjects—religion, morals, politics, 
&c. The thread which we find running 
through most of these reflections is this; 
that the circumstances and minds of men— 
or, to use the favourite expression, the Spirit 
of the Age, being entirely different from that 
of any preceding one, it is necessary that all 
institutions, codes, and systems should be 
accommodated to this difference;—that the 
change is irrevocable, and its farther progress 
Irresistible—and that it is the part of prudence 
to bend to what she cannot resist. That there 
istruth in the fact and justness inthe inference, 
we believe ; and we cordially unite with Prince 





Piickler in the wish, that those with whom it 
rests to adjust the old to the new, may be 
sufficiently clear-sighted to distinguish those 
things that oppose themselves to this mighty 
stream, and will, if not removed, cause whirl- 
pools and inundations in which so much that 
is good and fair and true must perish; and 
those which may confine and direct the cur- 
rent which it is madness to think to stem. 

Among the institutions chiefly brought 
into discussion, Prince Piickler’s attention is 
of course directed to the Church and to 
Aristocracy. With regard to the former, he 
asserts, that 

Where reform has once been necessary, it 
must inevitably, after a certain lapse of time, 
become necessary again. 

To assert the contrary is, indeed, to con- 
clude all future generations from change, or 
from having their institutions adjusted to 
that change. It by no means follows, that 
people who think like Prince Piickler, are 
unqualified admirers of modern times, or pre- 
vailing ways of thinking. For ourselves, 
we half agree with him in what follows— 
though that does not in the least affect the 
question of necessary adaptations :— 

Were not the first Christians, in all that is 
most essential and most sacred, far more ad- 
vanced than we? And, on the other hand, 
where is the sublime art, the fresh life of the 
old heathen? Dead sciences, hundred-handed 
manufactures, gunpowder, and the printing 
machine, hardly compensate us for what we have 
lost. 

Be that as it may, the eternal flux of 
things, and of opinions, will goon. Manu- 
factures, gunpowder, and the press, are there ; 
each have introduced a completely new set 
of circumstances and of ideas among men ; 
and ‘endeavours to serve, to enlighten, to 
govern and to satisfy them that would leave 
these elements out of calculation, must needs 
prove abortive, and worse,—destructive : for 
you cannot simply impede the working of a 
great machine,—the forces, hindered of their 
proper application, tear to pieces the whole 
body. Prince Piickler’s speculations are 
often fantastical enough in detail, but there 
is this germ of truth and philanthropy at the 
bottom. 


On the question of Aristocracy, he must of 
course be a suspected witness. His is a 
plaidoyer for his order, yet we believe in 
the sincerity of his declaration at the close 
of it. 

As a noble, I have spoken for myself; as 
a citizen, for all; and I solemnly declare, that 
if by the sacrifice of my rank and my whole 
landed property I could procure those institu- 
tions for my country which, according to my 
conviction, would raise it to a high pitch of last- 
ing power and greatness, I would joyfully make 
that sacrifice, content myself thenceforth with 
the humblest means, and regard this as no pri- 
vation. Have I hoped too much in imputing to 
a great number of our nobles a similar way of 
thinking? I believe not. 

We cannot go into the details of the insti- 
tutions he alludes to. The Prussian govern- 





ment, it is well known, has acted on the prin- 
ciple of depressing the aristocracy, and vest- 
ing power exclusively in the hands of men 
whom it trains, appoints, and pays, to do the 
business of the country. Nothing that we 
have heard convinces us that that business is 
not, on the whole, better done there than 
anywhere else. Prince Piickler, however, 
complains bitterly of the bureaucratie, and 
we have no doubt with some reason; since 
every form of government has its proper 
inconveniences, and is liable to its peculiar 
abuses. But if Prussia, from the im- 
press it received from the mind of the most 
consummate governor the world ever saw, 
and from other circumstances which cannot 
be discussed here, has taken the form of a 
democratic monarchy—a monarchy, that is, 
in which the two sole consentaneous powers 
are, the will of the sovereign and the will of 
the people, it will be admitted that such a state 
of things could hardly be transplanted into 
countries long accustomed to the dominion of 
agreat aristocracy, and to the associations and 
habits thatengenders. Whether or not, there- 
fore, Prince Piickler be right in desiring the re- 
establishment of the Prussian aristocracy on @ 
new basis, with principles and ends in con- 
formity with the popular ideas which have 
now the upper hand, his views might still be 
applicable to a country where a powerful 
aristocracy already exists, and is likely, with- 
out some such refont, to come into collision 
with that spirit which must ultimately prevail, 
simply because it is the spirit of the mass. The 
manner and degree in which monarchy in 
Prussia has conformed itself to that spirit, 
and, by yielding, governed it, is worthy of 
the attentive study of statesmen. Nothing 
on earth could have kept that country from 
the convulsions which have agitated, and are 
agitating, its neighbours, but the vigour, de- 
cision, skill, and good faith with which the 
king has “put himself at the head of the 
movement ;” to borrow a phrase from a 
country which has the words, but has never 
had the thing they signify. 

Even the enemies of Prussia (says Prince 
Piickler) cannot deny that, from the time of the 
Great Elector, in consequence of the rare and 
fortunate personal character of the ruling family, 
such a liberality has gradually become native to 
the government (though absolute in form), and 
a degree of popular freedom has been intro- 
duced which has now struck such deep and 
vigorous roots in public opinion, that it is no 
longer precarious, and dependant only on the 
personal character of the actual ruler: it is be- 
come almost impossible to rule in important 
matters, otherwise than liberally. We live more 
freely under the dominion of the throne than the 
subjects of many ill-constructed constitutional 
states, though, according to the forms of the mo- 
narchy, our sovereign might deal with us as slaves. 
It is the mere force of intelligence which has 
brought us to that point, at which a monarch of 
Prussia could scarcely, foran instant, entertain the 
thought of attempting to govern absolutely—i. e. 
according to hisown mere arbitrary will. Trueand 
universal liberality of mind has long, like the 
sun, enlightened the palace and the cottage ; pers 
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haps mainly because, through the wisdom of 
our princes, we have long been free from the 
grand obstacle to civilization, a dominant 
church. 

And further, he says— 

Our former administration stood only because 
when Napoleon shook the world at every joint, 
ow government itself perceived that it could 
find safety only in a slow revolution. * * * The 
Landwehr system, which makes every man a sol- 
dier, was a giant stride towards a free constitu- 
tion; it can hardly be called a preparatory step; 
it rather leads at once in mediasres. This,wemust 
gratefully own, has made any really unpopular 
measure in which the whole country is interested, 
nearly impossible for the future. * * * By these 
measures all pretensions to merely arbitrary 
power have been as good as renounced. 

These, it must be remembered, are the 
remarks which occur in an essay, the main 
object of which is to censure the course of 
this very government on other points. 

Why this self-reforming process should not 
be equally practicable to a governing body, as 
toan individual, we confess we do not see; itis, 
indeed, less probable, inasmuch as it is easier 
to find one wise and good man, than hundreds 
of such. We speak as we wish; therefore, ra- 
ther than as we hape, when we advert to the 
magnificent game our aristocracy might play, 
if it were to substitute for an attitude of 
frightened and vain resistance, one of sincere, 
frank, and enlightened co-operation with 
what must in all countries henceforth be. in 
one form or another, by fair means or by 
foul, the governing body ; governing, that is, 
so far as this,—that its will must be the ulti- 
mate law ; the guidance of that will, it lies com- 
pletely in the power of the persons to whom 
the people have a habit of looking up, and 
who have over them the immense advantages 
of leisure and superior culture, to retain. But 
then they must prove by word and deed that 
they have the good of the whole in view, and 
so gain the confidence of the whole. That 
once gained, they might, acting always 
frankly, and giving always reasons for their 
acts, rely on that confidence, do good, and 
fear nothing. 

Prince Piickler contends, that as the an- 
cient claims of the aristocracy have ceased 
to be recognized, they must establish new 
ones, or go to the ground ;—that as all the 
habits and associations of feudalism are gone, 
some substitute must be found which the 
people will consent to receive: and this sub- 
stitute he finds in the superior culture, the 
noble views, the refined and beneficent tastes, 
the habits of study and reflection, the ac- 
quaintance with philosophy, history, law,—in 
short, the appropriate qualities and attain- 
ments of legislators which men possessed of 
hereditary wealth, and thence of the means 
of superior education and of unbroken leisure, 
may, if they will, acquire. To conclude this 
subject, the following passage will show that 
if the author’s views are visionary, they have 
at least something noble about them :— 

The vocation of a great aristocracy in a 
constitutional monarchy is simply a conser- 
vative onet; hence its ambition is far less 
directed to the acquisition of wealth, which it 
possesses—still less of court favour, which it 
does not want—than to a nobler end; namely, 
the obtaining honour, consideration, and influ- 





+ We unwillingly use the only word that we can 
think of expressing the meaning, in spite of the vulgar 
perversion party has given to that, as it does to every 
thing. 





ence with the whole nation as a recompense for 
the services which it feels itself capable of ren- 
dering it. To be popular, is the natural pride 
and glory of a constitutional nobleman; so far, 
always understood, as popularity is to be ob- 
tained consistently with his duties towards the 
state. 


We are quite aware that these suggestions 
are far too vague to be of any use—for what 
can differ more widely than men’s views of 
these duties? They only indicate the course 
which it were well men’s thoughts should 
take at this time. 

But it is high time we should go to lighter 
matters. We shall take some extracts, almost 
at random, from the desultory part, re- 
serving the account of the romance to an- 
other week. There are some descriptions of 
a visit to Berlin after a long absence, which 
are characteristic, and prove that the author 
is not changed either for good or evil. 

The following presents a frightful picture 
of the condition of the Amphitryons of 
Berlin :— 

I was invited toa dinner at my friend Ss. 
He wrete to me, “ We shall be only six. You 
may reckon on a merry party, and as to the 
kitchen and the cellar, I think you won’t find 
that they have degenerated.” 

I went earlier than I was invited, and found 
my friend in the greatest despair. “ Just ima- 
gine,” said he, “ I think some evil demon must 
be at work! Three of our guests have sent ex- 
cuses in succession, because they are invited, or 
rather commanded, to dine with the princess, 
with whom etiquette will not allow them to plead 
a prior engagement.” 

Hardly had he uttered these words, when 
another note appeared, and the fourth guest 
sent word that he was invited by the Crown 
Prince. 

** Good God!” said my host, “ and my Bohe- 
mian pheasants! my green peas, ten dollars the 
pound! my magnificent sea fish! It’s enough 
to make one blow one’s brains out. Now we 
must eat all this as well as we can,—and how 
bored you’ll be téte-a-téte with me, old friend!” 

I begged him to be at ease on that head, 
assuring him, with truth, that I should want 
nothing, but that, indeed, as to eating, 1 could 
do only the work of one man. 

“Confess, however,” said he, “it is hard 
that we can never reckon on our guests even 
when they have promised. Not till they are 
actually seated at table is one certain of them. 
Our princes should have pity on us poor dinner- 
givers, and, like ourselves, invite four days 
beforehand. If we get an indigestion to-day, 1 
shall lay it on their consciences.” 

If the princes were not, as they are said to 
be, very accomplished and agreeable men, the 
case of Berlin diners, as well as hosts, would 
indeed be deplorable. 

The following anecdote relates to three 
remarkable men :— 

President Rother was once with the High 
Chancellor, Prince of Hardenberg, his suite, 
and the celebrated Arndt, at the island of Ru- 
gen. ‘(hey went together to visit some beautiful 
spot in the island, and the Chancellor accidentally 
fell into conversation with Arndt, and wandered 
a little away from the rest of the company into 
the wood. All on a sudden a loud cry was heard 
to come from that direction. Rother sprang 
forward, and found the Prince lying on the 
ground bleeding, and Arndt wringing his hands 
and calling for help. He had tried to bend 
down a bough, which, slipping from his hand, 
had struck the Chancellor so violently in the 
face, that it knocked him down and gave him a 
severe wound on the nose. They fetched water, 
stopped the bleeding, and raised up the old 





prince, who was a considerable time in 
vering. 

“What an unlucky accident,’”’ said Rother, 
“is your Highness something better?” 

“Oh,” replied the amiable old man, with his 
winning smile, ‘¢ it is nothing—the Spirit of the 
Age has given me aknock onthe nose, that’s all.” 
Arndt, as is well known, was, and is, renown- 


ed for what the Germans call Demagogie. 


The author adds— 

By a humorous accident the President shortly 
after received a marble bust of the High Chan- 
cellor, executed by Rauch, in which the marble 
had a vein distinctly representing the little scar 
which the original retained from his conflict 
with “the Spirit of the Age.” 


The following occurs in a defence of dogs, 
or rather of the brute creation generally :— 

I have a poodle whom I would make tutor to 
my son, if I had one. I sometimes use him 
towards my own education. Will not the fol- 
lowing trait of his character move you? 

He conceived a strange fondness, an absolute 
passion, for a young kitten, which he carried 
about in his mouth for hours when he went out 
to walk; and whenever he came to a resting- 
place, he set her down with the greatest care 
and tenderness, and began to play with her. 
When he was fed, she always took the nicest 
pieces away from him, without his ever making 
the slightest opposition. 

The kitten died, and was buried in the gar- 
den; my poor poodle showed the deepest grief, 
would not touch food, and howled mournfully 
the whole night long. 

What was my astonishment when, the next 
morning, he appeared, carrying the kitten in 
his mouth! He had scratched her out of the 
ground, and it was only by force that we could 
take her from him. 

Here are a few remarks, more just than 
flattering, on ourselves. 

Travels are my favourite reading; and the 
more unlearned and simple the traveller, the 
better I like them. 

What can be more interesting than the travels 
of the brothers Lander, in Africa? ‘The book 
is a romance, full of adventures, and suggests 
more refiections than many a volume of ser- 
mons. * * * Very remarkable, though in an- 
other way, is the narrative of the voyages of 
Lindsay, and of Dr. Gutzlaff, on the coast of 
China. What astounded me was, not the re- 
ports of China, but the truly supernatural im- 
pudence of the English, which is here set forth, 

I must confess that I have ever since enter- 
tained the greatest respect for the Chinese go- 
vernment, and the wisdom of its regulations; 
nor, aiter such an example, can I blame the 
Chinese for thinking us barbarians. 

To ascribe their Christian forbearance to 
cowardice, is absurd; since a handful of men 
must have been overpowered by the masses op- 
posed to them, who were sufficient to have 
beaten them to death with umbrellas. The Chi- 
nese obviously behaved as reasonable men 
among us do when they meet a drunkard or a 
madman who annoys them—get rid of them as 
good-naturedly as they can. The most naif 
thing is the firm belief of our barbarians that 
they are always right, even when they act con- 
trary equally to good manners and to the law of 
nations. ‘Ihey could not understand the asto- 
nishment with which the Mandarins looked at 
them, “as if they were not human.” Nay, so 
happy were they in their self-satisfaction, that 
they attributed the laughter which all spectators 
bestowed on the rudeness of the strange mad- 
men, to approbation. , 

With all that, such colossal impertinence as 
that with which the English treat almost all 
other nations has something in it that com- 
mands respect; for when carried through with 
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that consistency, it never fails to attain its end, 
at least to a certain extent. Most people suffer 
themselves to be bullied, and at length formally 
admit the right of the bullier. My good Ger- 
mans! of all Europeans you are certainly the 
most like the Chinese in this respect. 

One passage more, and we have done :— 

When I read for the first time the Cabinet 
Orders of Frederic the Great collected by Preuss 
(of his history I shall not here speak), I had 
a feeling as if I had been long gazing on the 
Jupiter of Phidias. 


This king was born a ruler—in the fullest | 


sense of the word. Of him it may with truth 

be said, that he was father and lord of his sub- 

jects. Equally reflecting and energetic, indefa- 
tigable and just, benevolent and rigorous, brave 
and yielding—as the occasion required—and 
ever wise, he remains the model of kings to all 
ages. 

We shall notice the tale in an early 
number. 

The Manuscripts of Erdély: a Romance. 
By George Stephens, Esq. London: 
Smith & Elder. 

Tus is a strange tale—strange in its scene, 

characters, plot, events, and style. The 

scene is laid in Transylvania, about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, when the 
independence of Hungary seemed fast ap- 
proaching its termination, and the only doubt 
was, whether it should be appended to Aus- 
tria or Turkey. The characters are the 

Cardinal Martinuzzi, whose unhappy policy, 

at once brilliant and ruinous, precipitated 

the fate of the Magyars,—the uncivilized 
nobles of Hungary,—and the Cyganis or 

Gipsies who had not yet fallen into the con- 

tempt which succeeded the unbounded re- 

spect shown to them when first they appeared 

in Christendom. The events belong to a 

history scarcely known to Englishmen, and 

little regarded by those who have in their 
course of reading become acquainted with 
its outlines. Slightly connected with any of 
the great revolutions which have produceda 
permanent effect on European politics, and 
not very interesting in ilsell, the closing 
period of Hungary’s struggles remains almost 

a blank in our ordinary histories, and we 

have never heard the deficiency lamented. 
The plot of this novel isthe most “ tangled 

web” woven by a novelist since the ‘ Mys- 
teries of Udolpho;’ like that celebrated ro- 
mance, it teems with the preternatural, but 
the subsequent explanations are far inferior 
to those of Mrs. Radcliiiz, both in simplicity 
and probability. The style is without a 
parallel in the wide range of novels and ro- 
mances; it abounds in learned allusions to 
the Greek dramatists and philosophers, is tor- 
tuous, verbose, and stilted, and betrays marks 
of the pedantry which results from much 
reading and little observation. Yet the writer 
undoubtedly possesses original power and 
still more acquired information, but the sub- 
ject he has chosen has led to a lamentable 
waste of both. In these idle days, few will 
be found to read a novel which requires to be 
studied as attentively as a treatise on meta- 
physics. 

_ Martinuzzi is the real hero of the tale; he 

is represented as a perfectly virtuous states- 

man, whom the errors of others had seem- 
ingly convicted of guilt. His daughter is 
substituted for the infant heir of John Zapo- 
lya, by the craft of a nurse; she grows up in 





the belief that she was the rightful heiress of 
the Hungarian crown, and as such is sought 
in marriage by Ragotzy, the chief of a Gipsy 
tribe, whose daring crimes had raised him to 
eminence in an age of turbulence. Ragotzy 
is the greatest villain described in the annals 
of fact or the pages of fiction—in short, a 
monster whose existence is scarcely possible. 
After having by numerous crimes almost 
secured to himself the hand of the heiress 
apparent, he learns that her claims are 
groundless, and forthwith seeks to win the 
hand of Veronica, who apparently stood next 
in the line of succession. Here he is thwarted 
by Sigismund, the true heir to the crown, 
who had passed bis youth in countless dan- 
gers, and had learned the lessons of refined 
policy in the school of adversity. Ragotzy 
is slain just when his multiplied treasons had 
become so complicated, that they could 
scarcely be disentangled in ascore of volumes. 
Sigismund obtains the throne, and learns, as 
much to his surprise as ours, that Martinuzzi 
was always inclined to favour his claims. 
There are several subordinate plots inter- 
woven with the main story, in some cases 
very skilfully, but in others, the connexion 
is so remote as to confuse the reader. All 
these plots, main and subordinate, are ma- 
naged by voices from concealed speakers, 
trap-doors, subterranean passages, sliding 
panels, &c., to an extent that leaves former 
melo-dramatic novels fer behind. 

In brief, no one can read this work without 
being convinced that the writer possesses 
learning and ability, but that a strange want 
of judgment is displayed in both the choice 
and management of the subject. 


Ornithological Biography, or an Account of 
the Habits of the Birds of the United 


States of America, §e. By J. Audubon. 
[Second Notice.] 

We always return with pleasure to pages 
so fresh and full of poetry as Audubon’s. The 
old Athenians might, we think, have been 
excused for hankering after novelty, if they 
had all been critics—weary pilgriins, like our- 
selves, through myriads of pages in which an 
original thought is as blessed a thing as a well 
in a desert, and traces of new mind, almost 
as pleasantly startling, as the “ print of a 
man’s foot in the sand” was appalling to 
Robinson Crusoe: we are therefore right 
glad to be among the birds again ! 

It occurred to us, when writing the former 
notice, that the memoirs of sundry of the 
American fowl here given, were more in- 
teresting and suggestive than some of the 
biographies of bipeds clad in doublet, through 
which we are compelled to toil. Shall 
we take a peep at the winged creatures 
in their dwellings? We can sympathize in 
the pleasure, with which their friend beheld 
the pretty and ingenious industry of a pair 
of Warbling Flycatchers. Here is a picture 
of them at work :— 

‘‘While at the little village, now the city, of 
Camden, in New Jersey, where I had gone for 
the purpose of watching the passage of certain 
Warblers on their way north early in the month 
of May, I took lodgings in a street ornamented 
with a long avenue of tall Lombardy poplars, 
one of which almost touched my window. On 
it too I had the pleasure shortly afterwards of 
finding the nest of this interesting little bird. 
Never before had I seen it placed so low, and 
never before had I an opportunity of examining 





it, or of observing the particular habits of the 


species with so much advantage. The nest, 
although formed nearly in the same manner as 
several others, which I have since obtained by 
cutting them down with rifle balls, from the 
top twigs of the tall trees to which they were 
attached, instead of being fastened in the fork 
of a twig, was fixed to the body of the tree, and 
that of a branch coming off at a very acute 
angle. The birds were engaged in constructing 
it during eight days, working chiefly in the 
morning and evening. Previous to their select- 
ing the spot, I frequently saw them examining 
the tree, warbling together as if congratulating 
each other on their good fortune in finding so 
snug a place. One morning I observed both of 
them at work; they had already attached some 
slender blades of grass to the knots on the 
branch and the bark of the trunk, and had given 
them a circular disposition. They continued 
working downwards and outwards, until the 
structure exhibited the form of the delicate 
tenement. Before the end of the second day, 
bits of hornets’ nests and particles of corn-husks 
had been attached to it by pushing them between 
the rows of grass, and fixing them with silky 
substances. On the third day, the birds were 
absent, nor could I hear them anywhere in the 
neighbourhood, and thinking that a cat might 
have caught them from the edge of the roof, I 
despaired of seeing them again. On the fourth 
morning, however, their notes attracted my atten- 
tion before I rose, and I had the pleasure of find- 
ing them at their labours. The materials which 
they now used consisted chiefly of extremely 
slender grasses, which the birds worked in a 
circular form within the frame which they had 
previously made. The little creatures were 
absent nearly an hour at a time, and returned 
together bringing the grass, which I concluded 
they found ata considerable distance. Going 
into the street to see in what direction they 
went, I watched them for some time, and fol- 
lowed them as they flew from tree to tree to- 
wards the river. There they stopped, and looked 
as if carefully watching me, on which I retired 
toa small distance, when they resumed their 
journey, and led me quite out of the village, to 
a large meadow, where stood an old hay stack. 
‘They alighted on it, and in a few minutes each 
had selected a blade of grass. Returning by 
the same route, they moved so slowly from one 
tree to another, that my patience was severely 
tried. ‘Two other days were consumed in tra- 
velling for the same kind of grass. On the 
seventh I saw only the female at work, using 
wool and horse hair. The eighth was almost 
entirely spent by both in smoothing the inside. 
They would enter the nest, sit in it, turn round, 
and press the lining, I should suppose a hun- 
dred times or more in the course of an hour. The 
male had ceased to warble, and both birds exhi- 
bited great concern. They went off and returned 
so often that I actually became quite tired of this 
lesson in the art of nest-building. * * * 

“ In the course of five days, an equal number 
of eggs was laid. ‘They were small, of a rather 
narrow oval form, white, thinly spotted with 
reddish-black at the larger end. The birds sat 
alternately, though not with regularity as to 
time, and on the twelfth day of incubation the 
young came out. I observed that the male would 
bring insects to the female, and that after chop- 
ping and macerating them with her beak, she 
placed them in the mouth of her young with a 
care and delicacy which were not less curious 
than pleasing to me. ‘Three or four days after, 
the male fed them also, and I thought that I 
saw them grow every time I turned from my 
drawing to peep at them. 

“On the fifteenth day, about eight in the 
morning, the little birds all stood on the border 
of the nest, and were fed as usual. They con- 
tinued there the remainder of the day, and about 
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sunset re-entered the nest. The old birds I had 
frequently observed roosted within about a foot 
above them. On the sixteenth day after their 
exclusion from the egg, they took to wing, and 
ascended the branches of the tree, with surprising 
ease and firmness. They were fed another day 
after, on the same tree, and roosted close to- 
gether in a row on a small twig, the parents just 
above them. The next morning they flew across 
the street, and betook themselves to a fine 
peach-orchard several hundred yards from my 
lodging. Never had Huber watched the ope- 
rations of his bees with more intentness than I 
had employed on this occasion, and I bade them 
adieu at last with great regret.” 


The nest of another of the species (the 
Pewee Flycatcher) is found in bolder situa- 
tions. The following anecdote curiously illus- 
trates the nature of their habitat :— 

“This species is so peculiarly fond of at- 
taching its nest to rocky caves, that, were it 
called the Rock Flycatcher, it would be appro- 
priately named. Indeed I seldom have passed 
near such a place, particularly during the breed- 
ing season, without seeing the Pewee, or hearing 
its notes. I recollect that, while travelling in Vir- 
ginia with a friend, he desired that I would go 
somewhat out of our intended route, to visit the 
renowned Rock Bridge of that State. My com- 
panion, who had passed over this natural bridge 
before, proposed a wager that he could Jead me 
across it before I should be aware of its exis- 
tence. It was early in April; and, from the 
descriptions of this place which I had read, I 
felt contident that the Pewee Flycatcher must 
be about it. I accepted the proposal of my 
friend, and trotted on, intent on proving to 
myself that, by constantly attending to one sub- 
ject, a person must sooner or later become ac- 
quainted with it. I listened to the notes of the 


different birds, which at intervals came to my 


ear, and at last had the satisfaction to distin- 
guish those of the Pewee. I stopped my horse, 
to judge of the distance at which the bird might 
be, and a moment after told my friend that the 
bridge was short of a hundred yards from us, 
although it was impossible for us to see the spot 
itself. The surprise of my companion was great. 
* How do you know this?’ he asked, ‘ for,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘you are correct.’—‘ Simply,’ an- 
swered I, ‘because I hear the notes of the 
Pewee, and know that a cave, or a deep rocky 
creek, is at hand.’ We moved on; the Pewees 
rose from under the bridge in numbers; I 
pointed to the spot and won the wager.” 


As the reader is at this moment interested 
in the dwelling places of birds, the account 
of a settlement of Chimney Swallows cannot 
be better introduced :— 

“ Immediately after my arrival at Louisville, 
in the State of Kentucky, I became acquainted 
with the hospitable and amiable Major Wil- 
liam Croghan and his family. While talking 
one day about birds, he asked me if I had seen 
the trees in which the Swallows were supposed 
to spend the winter, but which they only entered, 
he said, for the purpose of roosting. Answer- 
ing in the aftirmative, I was informed that on 
my way back to town, there was a tree remark- 
able on account of the immense numbers that 
resorted to it, and the place in which it stood 
was described to me. I found it to be a syca- 
more, nearly destitute of branches, sixty or 
seventy feet high, between seven and eight feet 
in diameter at the base, and about five for the 
distance of forty feet up, where the stump of a 
broken hollowed branch, about two feet in dia- 
meter, made out from the main stem. This was 
the place at which the Swallows entered. On 
closely examining the tree, I found it hard, but 
hollow to near the roots. It was now about four 
o'clock after noon, in the month of July. Swal- 
lows were flying over Jeffersonville, Louisville, 


and the woods around, but there were none 








near the tree. I proceeded home, and shortly 
after returned on foot. The sun was going down 
behind the Silver Hills; the evening was beau- 
tiful; thousands of swallows were flying closely 
above me, and three or four at a time were 
pitching into the hole, like bees hurrying into 
their hive. I remained, my head leaning on 
the tree, listening to the roaring noise made 
within by the birds as they settled and arranged 
themselves, until it was quite dark, when I left 
the place, although I was convinced that many 
more had to enter. I did not pretend to count 
them, for the number was too great, and the 
birds rushed to the entrance so thick as to baffle 
the attempt. I had scarcely returned to Louis- 
ville, when a violent thunder storm passed sud- 
denly over the town, and its appearance made 
me think that the hurry of the Swallows to enter 
the tree was caused by this anxiety to avoid it. 
I thought of the Swallows almost the whole 
night, so anxious had I become to ascertain 
their number, before the time of their departure 
should arrive. 

‘* Next morning I rose early enough to reach 
the place long before the least appearance of day- 
light, and placed my head against the tree. All 
was silent within. I remained in that posture 
probably twenty minutes, when suddenly I 
thought the great tree was giving way, and 
coming down upon me. Instinctively I sprung 
from it, but when I looked up to it again, what 
was my astonishment to see it standing as 
firm as ever. The Swallows were now pouring 
out in a black continued stream. I ran back 
to my post, and listened in amazement to the 
noise within, which I could compare to nothing 
else than the sound of a large wheel revolving 
under a powerful stream. It was yet dusky, so 
that I could hardly see the hour on my watch, 
but I estimated the time which they took in 
getting outat more than thirty minutes. After 
their departure, no noise was heard within, and 
they dispersed in every direction with the quick- 
ness of thought. 

“‘T immediately formed the project of exa- 
mining the interior of the tree, which, as my 
kind friend, Major Croghan, had told me, 
proved the most remarkable I had ever met 
with, This I did, in company with a hunting 
associate. We went provided with a strong line 
and a rope, the first of which we, after several 
trials, succeeded in throwing across the broken 
branch. Fastening the rope to the line we drew 
it up, and pulled it over until it reached the 
ground again. Provided with the longest cane 
we could find, I mounted the tree by the rope, 
without accident, and at length seated myself 
at ease on the broken branch; but my labour 
was fruitless, for I could see nothing through 
the hole, and the cane, which was about fifteen 
feet long, touched nothing on the sides of the 
tree within that could give any information. 
I came down fatigued and disappointed. 

‘“*The next day I hired a man, who cut a 
hole at the base of the tree. The shell was only 
eight or nine inches thick, and the axe soon 
brought the inside to view, disclosing a matted 
mass of exuviz, with rotten feathers reduced to 
a kind of mould, in which, however, I could 
perceive fragments of insects and quills. I had 
a passage cleared, or rather bored through this 
mass, for nearly six feet. This operation took 
up a good deal of time, and knowing by ex- 
perience that if the birds should notice the hole 
below, they would abandon the tree, 1 had it 
carefully closed. The Swallows came as usual 
that night, and I did not disturb them for several 
days. At last, provided with a dark lantern, 
I went with my companion about nine in the 
evening, determined to have a full view of the 
interior of the tree. The whole was opened 
with caution. I scrambled up the sides of the 
mass of exuvie, and my friend followed. All 





was perfectly silent. Slowly and gradually I 
brought the light of the lantern to bear on the 
sides of the hole above us, when we saw the 
Swallows clinging side by side, covering the 
whole surface of the excavation. In no instance 
did I see one above another. Satisfied with the 
sight, I closed the lantern. We then caught and 
killed with as much care as possible more than 
a hundred, stowing them away in our pockets 
and bosoms, and slid down into the open air,” 

So much of birds, for the present—it 
being, however, probable, that we may re- 
turn to their haunts yet once more, in com- 
pany with our enthusiastic friend and 
guide. We now give the passage from the 
“Force of the waters,” formerly promised, 
The opening of the paper presents us with 
a lively picture of the life of the American 
wood-cutters, or “lumberers” as they are 
called. ‘To read the description which follows, 
is about the next best thing to witnessing 
a launch — perhaps, for the moment, the 
most exciting of spectacles. 

‘* It was in the month of September. At the 
upper extremity of Dennisville, which is itself a 
pretty village, are the saw-mills and ponds of 
the hospitable Judge Lincoln and other persons. 
The creek that conveys the logs to these ponds, 
and which bears the name of the village, is in- 
terrupted in its course by many rapids and 
narrow embanked gorges. One of the latter is 
situated about half a mile above the mill-dams, 
and is so rocky and rugged in its bottom and 
sides, as to preclude the possibility of the trees 
passing along it at low water, while, as I con- 
ceived, it would have given no slight labour to 
an army of woodsmen or millers, to move the 
thousands of large logs that had accumulated in 
it. They lay piled in confused heaps to a great 
height along an extent of several hundred yards, 
and were in some places so close as to have 
formed a kind of dam. Above the gorge there 
is a large natural reservoir, in which the head 
waters of the creek settle, while only a small 
portion of them ripples through the gorge below, 
during the latter weeks of summer and in early 
autumn, when the streams are at their lowest. 

“ At the neck of this basin, the lumberers 
raised a temporary barrier with the refuse of 
their sawn logs. The boards were planted nearly 
upright, and supported at their tops by a strong 
tree extended from side to side of the creek, 
which might there be about forty feet in breadth. 
Tt was prevented from giving way under the 
pressure of the rising waters, by having strong 
abutments of wood laid against its centre, while 
the ends of these abutments were secured by 
wedges, which could be knocked off when neces- 
sary. 

“The temporary dam was now finished. Little 
or no water escaped through the barrier, and 
that in the creek above it rose in the course of 
three weeks to its top, which was about ten feet 
high, forming a sheet that extended upwards 
fully a mile from the dam. My family was in- 
vited early one morning, to go and witness the 
extraordinary effect which would be produced by 
the breaking down of the barrier, and we all ac- 
companied the lumberers to the p lace. Two of 
the men, on reaching it, threw off their jackets, 
tied handkerchiefs round their heads, and fast- 
ened to their bodies a long rope, the end of which 
was held by three or four others, who stood ready 
to drag their companions ashore, in case of dan- 
ger or accident. The two operators, each bearing 
an axe, walked along the abutments, and at a 
given signal, knocked out the wedges. A second 
blow from each sent off the abutments them- 
selves, and the men, leaping with extreme dex- 
terity from one cross log to another, sprung to 
the shore with almost the quickness of thought. 

“‘Scarcely had they effected their escape from 
the frightful peril that threatened them, when 
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the mass of waters burst forth with a horrible 
uproar. All eyes were bent towards the huge 
heaps of logs in the gorge below. The tumul- 
tuous burst of the waters instantly swept away 
every object that opposed their progress, and 
rushed in foaming waves among the timber that 
every where blocked up the passage. Presently 
a slow, heavy motion was perceived in the mass 
of logs ; one might have imagined that some 
mighty monster lay convulsively writhing be- 
neath them, struggling with a fearful energy to 
extricate himself trom the crushing weight. * * 

«* Now the rushing element filled up the gorge 
to its brim. The logs, once under way, rolled, 
reared, tossed andtumbled amid the foam, as 
they were carried along. Many of the smaller 
trees broke across, from others great splinters 
were sent up, and all were in some degree 
seamed and scarred. Then in tumultuous ma- 
jesty swept along the mingled wreck, the current 
being now increased to such a pitch, that the 
logs as they were dashed against the rocky 
shores, resounded like the report of distant ar- 
tillery, or the angry rumblings of the thunder. 
#® Ina few hours, almost all the timber that 
had lain heaped in the rocky gorge, was floating 
in the great pond of the millers; and as we 
walked homewards, we talked of the Force of the 
Waters.” 


But the woods of America have other 
enemies besides the lumberers. The words 
“a forest on fire,” have little or no definite 
meaning to us English. We have, however, 
an appalling account of one these scenes of 
devastation set before us, by Mr. Audubon ; 
he has told it, as he received it from the 
mouth of a wood-cutter: and we cannot 
imagine anything at once more simple and 
more vivid, than the following narrative :— 

** « About twenty-five years ago, the larch or 
hackmitack trees were nearly all killed by in- 
sects. This took place in what hereabouts is 
called the ‘ black soft growth’ land, that is, the 
spruce, pine, and all other firs. The destruction 
of the trees was effected by the insects cutting the 
leaves, and you must know that, although other 
trees are not killed by the loss of their leaves, 
the evergreens always are. Some few years 
after this destruction of the larch, the same in- 
sects attacked the spruces, pines, and other 
firs, in such a manner, that before half a dozen 
years were over, they began to fall, and, tum- 
bling in all directions, they covered the whole 
country with matted masses. You may suppose 
that, when partially dried orseasoned, they would 
prove capital fuel, as well as supplies for the 
devouring flames which accidentally, or perhaps 
by intention, afterwards raged over the country, 
and continued burning at intervals for years, in 
many places stopping all communication by the 
roads, the resinous nature of the firs being of 
course best fitted to ensure and keep up the 
burning of the deep beds of dry leaves of the 
other trees. * * ® 

“*T dare say that what I have told you brings 
sad recollections to the minds of my wife and 
eldest daughter, who, with myself, had to fly 
from our home, at the time of the great fires.’ 
I felt so interested in his relation of the causes 
of the burnings, that I asked him to describe to 
me the particulars of his misfortunes at the 
time, * * * 

“*It is a difficult thing, Sir, to describe, but 
I will do my best to make your time pass plea- 
santly. We were sound asleep one night, in a 
cabin about a hundred miles from this, when 
about two hours before day, the snorting of the 
horses and lowing of the cattle which I had rang- 
ing in the woods suddenly awakened us. I took 
yon rifle, and went to the door to see what beast 
had caused the hubbub, when I was struck by 
the glare of light reflected on all the trees before 
me, as far as 1 could see through the woods. 











My horses were leaping about, snorting loudly, 
and the cattle ran among them with their tails 
raised straight over their backs. On going to the 
back of the house, I plainly heard the crackling 
made by the burning brushwood, and saw the 
flames coming towards us in a far extended line. 
Iran to the house, told my wife to dress herself 
and the child as quickly as possible, and take 
the little money we had, while I managed to 
catch and saddle the two best horses. All this 
was done in a very short time, for I guessed that 
every moment was precious to us. 

“« «We then mounted, and made off from the 
fire. My wife, who is an excellent rider, stuck 
close to me; my daughter, who was then a small 
child, I took in one arm. When making off as 
I said, I looked back and saw that the frightful 
blaze was close upon us, and had already laid 
hold of the house. By good luck, there was a 
horn attached to my hunting clothes, and I blew 
it, to bring after us, if possible, the remainder 
of my live stock, as well as the dogs. The cattle 
followed for a while; but, before an hour had 
elapsed, they all ran as if mad through the 
woods, and that, Sir, was the last of them. My 
dogs, too, although at all other times extremely 
tractable, ran after the deer that in bodies 
sprung before us, as if fully aware of the death 
that was so rapidly approaching. 

“*We heard blasts from the horns of our 
neighbours, as we proceeded, and knew that they 
were in the same predicament. Intent on 
striving to the utmost to preserve our lives, I 
thought of a large lake, some miles off, which 
might possibly check the flames; and, urging 
my wife to whip up her horse, we set off at full 
speed, making the best way we could over the 
fallen trees and the brush heaps, which lay like 
so many articles placed on purpose to keep up 
the terrific fires that advanced with a broad 
front upon us. 

«« « By this time we could feel the heat: and 
we were afraid that our horses would drop 
every instant. A singular kind of breeze was 
passing over our heads, and the glare of the 
atmosphere shone over the day light. I was 
sensible of a slight faintness, and my wife looked 
pale. The heat had produced such a flush in 
the child’s face, that when she turned towards 
either of us, our grief and perplexity were greatly 
increased. Ten miles, you know, are soon gone 
over, on swift horses; but, notwithstanding 
this, when we reached the borders of the lake, 
covered with sweat and quite exhausted, our 
hearts failed us. The heat of the smoke was 
insufferable, and sheets of blazing fire flew over 
us in a manner beyond belief. We reached the 
shores, however, coasted the lake for a while, 
and got round to the lee side. There we gave 
up our horses, which we never saw again. 
Down among the rushes we plunged by the edge 
of the water, and laid ourselves flat, to wait the 
chance of escaping from being burnt or devoured. 
The water refreshed us, and we enjoyed the 
coolness. 

“*On went the fire, rushing and crashing 
through the woods. Such a sight may we never 
see! The heavens themselves, I thought, were 
frightened, for all above us was a red glare, 
mixed with clouds of smoke, rolling and sweep- 
ing away. Our bodies were cool enough, but 
our heads were scorching, and the child, who 
now seemed to understand the matter, cried so 
as nearly to break our hearts. 

“The day passed on, and we became hun- 
gry- Many wild beasts came plunging into the 
water beside us, and others swam across to our 
side and stood still. Although faint and weary, 


I managed to shoot a porcupine, and we all 
tasted its flesh. The night passed I cannot tell 
you how. Smouldering fires covered the ground, 
and the trees stood like pillars of fire, or fell across 
each other. The stifling and sickening smoke 
still rushed over us, and the burnt cinders and 





ashes fell thick about us. How we got through 
that night I really cannot tell, for about some 
of it I remember nothing. * * * 

“*Towards morning, although the heat did 
not abate, the smoke became less, and blasts of 
fresh air sometimes made their way tous. When 
morning came, all was calm, but a dismal smoke 
still filled the air, and the smell seemed worse 
than ever. We were now cooled enough, and 
shivered as if in an ague fit; so we removed 
from the water, and went up to a burning log, 
where we warmed ourselves. What was to become 
of us I did not know. My wife hugged the 
child to her breast, and wept bitterly; but God 
had preserved us through the worst of the dan- 
ger, and the flames had gone past, so I thought 
it would be both ungrateful to Him, and unmanly 
to despair now. Hunger once more pressed 
upon us, but this was easily remedied. Several 
deer were still standing in the water, up to the 
head, and I shot one of them. Some of its flesh 
was soon roasted ; and, after eating it, we felt 
wonderfully strengthened. 

“ * By this time the blaze of the fire was be- 
yond our sight, although the ground was still 
burning in many places, and it was dangerous 
to go among the burnt trees. After resting 
awhile, and trimming ourselves, we prepared to 
commence our march. Taking up the child, I 
led the way over the hot ground and rocks ; and, 
after two weary days and nights, during which 
we shifted in the best manner we could, we at 
last reached the ‘ hard woods,’ which had been 
free of the fire. Soon after we came to a house, 
where we were kindly treated for a while. Since 
then, Sir, I have worked hard and constantly 
as a lumberer; but, thanks be to God, here we 
are safe, sound, and happy.’ ” 

And here we are again stopped; for our 
columns are—but columns; and we are at 
this moment, perhaps, a little richer in 
matter, “original and selected,” than we 
care to tell. There is amply sufficient re- 
maining in Mr. Audubon’s pages, for half a 
dozen more notices, were we disposed to fol- 
low the exhausting system; but we shall 
content ourselves, and pleasure our readers 
with one more, if possible. 





The Architectural Director ; being an ap- 
proved Guide to Builders, §c. By John 
Billington, Architect. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged ; illustrated by nearly 100 
— and tables. (Publishing in num- 

ers.) Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive. 

Tus work developes the theory of design in 

architecture, rather than the principles of 

construction in buildings: its aim appears to 
be, to form the taste of the student by ex- 
amples taken from the most approved build- 
ings, or selected from the writings of the ac- 
knowledged masters in the art ;—to investi- 
gate the laws upon which they are founded ; 
to reason upon their application ;—and thus 
to form a correct judgment of the fitness or 
impropriety of their adoption. The name 
of the author is not familiar to us as an 
architect, and in the present work he ap- 

pears before us rather in the character of a 

compiler and translator, than in that of an 

original writer. We cannot, indeed, but sus- 
pect that the work is wholly, or in great part, 

a translation,—from the peculiar terms used 

in it—from the authors quoted being almost 

exclusively foreign—and from other internal 
evidences scattered throughout. The writer 
too, like Milizia, appears more of a connois- 
seur than a professional man—deriving, in 
many instances, his information from books, 
rather than from personal observation; but 
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he wants the vigorous originality of thought 
and independent tone of criticism of the 
Italian. We were surprised, for instance, 
to find (p. 87,) the following paragraph, 
which we should have attributed rather 
to the pen of an Italian or Frenchman, 
than to that of an Englishman :—‘“ The 
church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, is men- 
tioned as being constructed from the designs 
of Inigo Jones. This edifice presents a por- 
tico of columns, of what is cal/ed the Tuscan 
order, which is of great simplicity. J¢ can- 
not be denied, that this mass bears a suf- 
ficiently serious character; yet neither the 
interior nor exterior is distinguished by any 
merit, either of composition or execution.” 
Such a judgment upon one of the finest mo- 
numents of this metropolis, evinces a sad 
disregard of the simple elements of the sub- 
lime in architecture, and is a worthy pa- 
rallel to the tasteless criticism on the same 
building, contained in Quatremére de Quin- 
cy’s Life of Inigo Jones. What says Milizia 
upon this church ?—“ Si stima questa una 
produzione unica in Europa, e degna della 
maestosa semplicita degli antichi.”” Should 
an Englishman be less just than a foreigner, 
in appreciating the merits of his country- 
men? But, in truth, Mr. Billington strangely 
misconceives the character of this great mas- 
ter; for, at p. 85, he says, “ Jones intro- 
duced the antique architecture into Eng- 
land.” Had he said Palladian or Italian 


architecture, he had been more correct. 

The work commences with an inquiry into 
the nature of architecture, and the know- 
ledge requisite to an architect; which is fol- 
lowed by an essay on the origin of each of 
the constituent parts of antique architecture, 


in which the author investigates the charac- 
teristics of the styles peculiar to Egypt, India, 
China, and Greece. He attributes the heavy 
massive character of the constructions of the 
two first countries, to the ancient subter- 
raneous excavations on the banks of the 
Nile, and the caverns of Elephanta; the 
models of Chinese buildings, to the primi- 
tive nomade life of the Tartars and Scenitz, 
from whom they descended; and the more 
refined combinations of the edifices of the 
classic soil of Greece, to the primitive wooden 
constructions of the inhabitants. To this 
last style he yields the palm of excellence. 
He then gives a brief sketch of the pro- 
gress of architecture, from the earliest period 
to the last century—in which he passes in re- 
view most of the buildings of any note which 
have been produced during that time, giving 
a spirited, and, generally, a judicious opinion 
on the various architects who have flourished 
—but borrowed almost entirely from foreign 
writers, to whom he is by far too much in- 
debted for his judgment upon English archi- 
tecture. Can Mr. Billington have given his 
own opinion, when he says, (p. 104,) “ The 
curve of the dome (of St. Paul’s) is very fine, 
and nearly equals that of St. Peter’s”? Has 
Mr. Billington seen St. Peter’s? But at the 
same time that we thus differ from him in 
his judgment of the relative merit of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, we fully concur with the judi- 
cious criticism on the decorative part of that 
building. 

Mr. Billington subsequently proceeds to the 
consideration of theOrders,minutelydescribing 
each component part, and accompanying them 
with comparative tables, of great value, very 
carefully compiled. We must observe, how- 








ever, that he sets too great a value upon 
some of the old Italian masters— giving 
them too prominent a place, and unwisely 
omitting many Greek examples of the highest 
merit, and the canons laid down by archi- 
tects of the first character in our own coun- 
try. Thus, we conceive, the ‘Tuscan of Co- 
vent Garden church, equal at least, if not 
superior, to either of the four examples 
quoted by him. The Roman Doric of Sir 
William Chambers yields not, for masterly 
conception, to any one of the nine which he 
briugs forward. Besides which, we conceive, 
that it is not judicious to institute a compa- 
rison between the two styles of composition, 
so decidedly different as the Greek and Ro- 
man Doric. In the Ionic, he omits the com- 
parative dimensions of the examples in Asia 
Minor, which we hold, in opposition to him, 
to excel, in breadth of effect, simplicity of 
division, and appropriateness of design, either 
of the Athenian examples. Subsequent chap- 
ters treat upon the interior arrangement of 
houses—confined, however, to those of the 
ancients; the history and application of 
domes ; the decoration of buildings; and on 
the principles and beauty of architectural 
composition or design, which is the subject 
of the last number that we have seen. In 
all these there is great research, much fa- 
miliarity with the productions of the an- 
cients, and many judicious observations, which 
we would wish impressed upon the minds of 
all our architects, and appreciated by their 
employers. 

There are five plates to each number ; but 
we regret to observe, that the examples of 
domestic edifices adduced are little appli- 
cable to our habits, and mode of thinking. 
The palace of a Roman prince, with its en- 
trance-floor occupied by shops, cellars, sta- 
bles, and coach-houses, is not at all suited 
for the town residence of a British noble- 
man. The author has also followed the ab- 
surd method of the writers upon architecture 
of the sixteenth century—of representing his 
orders with pedestals—an incongruity which 
ought long since to have been exploded: it 
is, besides, an inconvenience, as it reduces to 
too minute a scale the ensembles of the orders, 
which, by the bye, we regret to see stippled 
up. The ornaments at large are beautifully 
drawn and no less exquisitely engraved. 
We reserve for a future occasion our notice 
of the Glossary, which, however, requires all 
the author’s attention and correction. It 
abounds in terms such as “ accesses—accou- 
plement—antecour,” and others, which are 
not English. His definitions, too, are very 
often inaccurate ;—as construction, which he 
defines to be ‘ the execution of architectural 
designs’”—whereas, how frequently is con- 
struction distinct from all architectural de- 
sign! apartment is explained to be “a suite 
of rooms apart from the rest of the house” — 
a definition taken from a French dictionary, 
not founded upon our usages; antique is de- 
clared “to signify all productions of the arts 
executed from the time of Alexander to the 
end of the sixth century ;””—under what 
class, then, will Mr. Billington place the 
Cyclopean constructions of ‘Tiryns and My- 
cene—the Temple of Theseus—the Peri- 
clean edifices in the Acropolis of Athens? 
Anta, (a term never used by the ancients, 
except in the plural number,) is defined to 
be “a species of pilaster, presenting two en- 
tire faces’"—a very incomplete explanation. 





We offer these suggestions in kindness to 
the author: his work is calculated to be of 
essential service, and therefore we wish to 
see it free from such blemishes, that it may 
be a safe guide to the student, the builder, 
or the workman, and more correct as a 
book of reference for the experienced ar- 
chitect. 


Small-Talk, by Tallemant des Réaux—[ Les 
Hl istoriettes de Tallemant des Réaux, pub- 
liées par MM. de Chéteaugiron et Mon- 
merqué}. 4 vols. Paris: Levavasseur; 
London, Dulau & Co. 

Atwosr all the books published in Germany 

have a philosophical, an esthetic, and a sys- 

tematic tendency ; half of those published in 
England incline towards politics and liberal- 

ism ; and three-fourths of those published in 
France, within the last few years, a tendency 
to obscenity and scandal. When living 
scandal is wanting or épuisé, the French pub- 
lishers rake up the old dunghills, pry into 
the old libraries, hunt out and decipher the 
diary of some forgotten libertine of a past 
age, and forthwith they print it. Every page 
ot the work, perhaps, has a manifest lie re- 
corded on it; and the lowest debauchery and 
the foulest immorality are stamped, like the 
timbre, on every sheet. No matter; it will 
sell. 

Tallemant des Réaux was an obscure gen- 
tleman of the seventeenth century, who lived 
in the reign of Louis XIII. He was a no- 
body—what they callin France “ une espéce,” 
a hanger-on at fétes, balls, and parties,—one 
who visited the ladies, courted the Muses by 
a canzonet or a riddle, criticized the poets of 
the day, aped the great, wondered at the pa- 
geants of the court, drank in with a greedy 
ear the slanderous tittle-tattle of the ruelles, 
and made a diary of lies, rumours, scanda- 
lous anecdotes, gossip, and all kinds of bille- 
vesées. Let the reader imagine a sort of 
rakish Pepys—one whose curiosity never 
flagged in hunting out, and whose pen was 
ever ready to chronicle scandal, and register 
calumny ; such a fellow was this Tallemant 
des Réaux. ‘Through his long life he acted 
the part of a social spy—peeping duough 
half-opened doors, prying into corners, col- 
lecting innuendos, caricatures, epigrams, and, 
above all, historical, or semi-historical, anec- 
dotes of feminine frailty. At his death his 
journal filled ten goodly octavo volumes ; but 
such was the indelicacy of the matter, so 
offensive the general grossness of the work, 
that not even under the Régence—not even 
in the days of Crebillon fils, would any one 
undertake to publish it.—A change has come 
o’er the spirit of French society, and, in 
1834, two very respectable gentlemen, one 
of them belonging to the magistracy, have 
been found willing to take upon themselves 
the task of editing the work, whichis just now 
quite the vogue in Paris. It is a garrulous 
commentary on all those his contemporaries, 
either illustrious or obscure, known or un- 
known—lackeys or Princes of the blood, 
whom Tallemant des Réaux conversed with, 
associated with, met either in the saloons or 
the streets, and whom he has here submitted 
to a searching and microscopic analysis. A 
scoundrel valet-de-chambre cudgelled by his 
master, or dismissed by his mistress, could 
hardly deal in scandal more unscrupulously. 
He leaves not one historical character with- 
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out suspicion, not one heroic character 
without a blemish, not one female character 
without a stain. The Parisians are delighted 
to see the tomb of old calumnies re-opened ; 
the publication gratifies at once the prevail- 
ing taste and thirst for anecdotes, slanders, 
and epigrammatic sketches. 

It must, however, be admitted, that these 
memoirs have in them some historical and 
anecdotic interest. ‘The chronicler is so free 
and voluble in his gossip—so unscrupulous 
in admitting the reader to the boudoirs, the 
bed-rooms, the garrets, or the cellars of his 
contemporaries, (and he thrusts himself every 
where,) that it would be strange indeed if a 
page or two might not be gleaned from this 
vast collection, both of interest and historical 
value. We shall, therefore, translate some 
of the best sketches of character and illus- 
trative anecdotes, and thus save even the 
historical reader the pain of wading through 
the filth and obscenity which has been re- 
quired of us as a duty. As a favourable 
specimen of the author's skill in portrait 
painting, we may extract a part of his de- 
scription of Henri Quatre. 

If this Prince had been born King of 
France, and in peaceable possession of the 
throne, I doubt whether he would have been 
a distinguished monarch; for, notwithstanding 
his many disasters, he was apt to neglect the 
most important concerns in pursuit of pleasure. 
After the battle of Coutras, instead of following 
up the advantage he had gained, he went to 
trifle with the Countess of Guiche, and lay the 
colours he had won at her feet. During the 
siege of Amiens he was running after Madame 
de Beaufort,} without troubling himself about 
the Cardinal of Austria, afterwards Archduke 
Albert, who was advancing, intending to raise 
the siege. He was neither generous nor grate- 
ful; he never praised others,—and boasted of 
himself like a Gascon. On the other hand, there 
never was a Prince more humane, nor one who 
more loved his people ; he was indefatigable in 
watching over the safety of the state. He 
showed on many occasions that he had a quick 
perception, and could take a jest in good part: 
he was naturally of a thievish disposition, and 
could not help appropriating to himself whatever 
he could find, but he restored it; and used to 
say that if he had not been a King he should 
have been hanged. In person he was not of a 
very prepossessing appearance: Madame de 
Semici, who had been accustomed to see Henry 
III., observed, when she met Henry IV., “ I 
have seen the King, but I have not seen his 
Majesty.” There is at Fontainebleau a singular 
evidence of the considerate goodness of this 
Prince. A house projects into one of the gar- 
dens; it belonged to a man who never would 
consent to sell it, although offered considerably 
more than its value, and Henry would not suffer 
him to be violently dispossessed of it. When 
he perceived a house in a state of dilapidation, 
he used to say, “ That must either belong to me 
or to the Church.” 

But decidedly the best anecdotes in the 
work, are those relating to the literary men of 
the day—(how different from the Hugo, the 
Beranger, the Chateaubriand of our France!) 
and the chapters on Malherbe and Racan 
are among the most amusing in the four vo- 
lumes. We shall string together a few from 
each, and first of Malherbe. 

His great pleasure, when in the society of his 
friends, Racan, Colomby, and Yvrande, was to 
manifest the utter contempt he felt for those 
distinctions which are valued by the world in 
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general. He used often to say to Racan, who 
was of the noble race of Bueil, and who had the 
silly pride frequently to boast of his descent 
from the old nobility, “ That the more ancient, 
the more doubtful, as one vicious woman was 
sufficient to corrupt the blood of St. Louis or 
Charlemagne ;” adding, “ those who fancy they 
are descended from these great heroes, are 
probabiv the sons of some valet or fiddler.” 
He did not spare himself, even in the art in 
which he excelled, and would say to Racan, 
** See, my dear Sir, if our verses outlive us, all 
the glory we may hope for, is to have it said 
that we were clever in arranging syllables, and 
must have been somewhat mad to pass our whole 
lives in the exercise of talents of so little profit 
either to the world or to ourselves, instead of 
considering how best to make our fortunes.— 
He lost his mother when he was more than 
fifty-eight years old, and was long deliberating 
whether he should put himself in mourning, 
“ Think,” said he, “what a pretty orphan I 
shall make!” At last, however, he did.—He 
had an elder brother, with whom he was always 
at law, and when some one said to him—“ Law- 
suits betwixt such near relations? Heavens! 
what a bad example!” “ And with whom else 
should I have them,” replied he, “ with Turks 
and Muscovites? I have nothing to share with 
them.”’—The morning the Princess of Bourbon 
was brought to bed of two dead infants, Mal- 
herbe met one of the Provincial Councillors: 
““What’s the matter?” said Malherbe. “Can 
any good man feel happy,” answered the Coun- 
cillor, “after losing two princes of the blood 
royal ?’’—* Sir, Sir,” said Malherbe, “don’t let 
that afflict you, only take care and serve well, 
and you will always find a master.” —Once, when 
pitying one of his relations, who had a large 
family, the gentleman replied, “ He could not 
have too many children, provided they were 
gens de bien.” “ That is not my opinion,” said 
the poet; “ I’d rather eat my one capon with a 
single robber than wit twenty priests.” He 
disliked to talk politics; and said it was better 
not to interfere in the management of a vessel 
in which you are only a passenger.—He once 
invited seven of his friends to dinner, and only 
seven dishes were placed on table, each con- 
taining a boiled capon, for he said that as he 
loved his friends all equally well, so they should 
be equally treated,—not giving one a leg, and 
another a wing.—His mode of punishing his 
servant was amusing. He gave him tenpence 
a day, which was handsome in those times, and 
twenty crowns extra wages. When this servant 
vexed him he would remonstrate with him thus 
— My friend, he who offends his master, offends 
God; and he who offends God must fast and 
give alms to obtain pardon. Therefore, I shall 
keep back fivepence of your pay, which I shall 
give to the poor, on your account, for the expia- 
tion of your sins.’’—Itis said that an hour before 
his death he roused himself suddenly, and repri- 
manded his nurse for a word which, to his taste, 
was not good French ; and on his confessor’s re- 
proving him, he answered it was his wish to 
maintain the purity of the French language 
even to the moment of his death. 


His friend and pupil, Racan, seems to 
have been as absent and outré as was once 


thought becoming in a literary man. He 
was ugly too; the following anecdote is one 
of the best told in the book, and might almost 
be taken for a lost scene from the inimitable 
‘ Précieuses Ridicules.’ 

The Chevalier de Bueil and Yvrande, know- 
ing that Racan was to go at three o'clock to 
thank Madile. Gournay, who had sent him her 
new work, resolved to puta trick upon him, 
and the unlucky lady also. The Chevalier ac- 
cordingly went there atone. He knocked— 
Jamyn ran to tell her mistress that a gentleman 





asked for her. She was making verses, and 


looking up, said, “ That thought was a charm- 
ing one—but it may return, and the gentleman, 
perhaps, may not.” He announced himself as 
Racan, and she, who only knew Racan by re- 
putation, believed it. She paid him a thousand 
attentions in her own way, and thanked him 
above all things, for his condescending, so young 
and handsome as he was, to visit a poor old 
woman. The Chevalier, who was a wit, told 
her some pleasant tales—she was enchanted to 
find him so lively—and as her cat annoyed her 
by mewing, “ Jamyn,” said she, “ make Piallon 
be quiet, that I may hear what M.de Racan 
says.” When he was gone, Yvrande arrived, 
who, finding the door half opened, said as he 
glided in, ‘‘ I enter unceremoniously, Mademoi- 
selle, but the illustrious Madlle. de Gournay 
ought not to be treated in a common manner.” 
—‘* The compliment charms me,” cried the 
spinster. ‘ Jamyn, my tablets, that I may set 
it down.”—* I am come to thank you, Made- 
moiselle, for the honour you have done me in 
presenting me your book.” —“ But, Sir,” replied 
the lady, “I have not given it to you—I ought, 
however, to have done it. Jamyn, an ‘ Ombre’ 
for this gentleman.”—“I have already one, 
Mademoiselle, and to prove it to you, there are 
such and such things in such a chapter.” Then 
he told her, that in return, he had brought her 
some verses in his own style—she takes them and 
reads. “See, how nice! Jamyn,” said she; 
«* Jamyn can understand them, Sir; she is the 
natural daughter of Amadis Jamyn, Ronsard’s 
page. How nice! here a bit of Malherbe, 
there so like Colomby. How nice! But 
may I not know your name ?”—“ Mademoiselle, 
my name is Racan.”’—“ Sir, you are making a 
joke of me.’—“{1, Mademoiselle, I make a 
joke of the heroine—of the daughter in soul of 
the great Montaigne, of the illustriove maiden 
of whom Lipsius has said, videamus quid sit pari- 
tura ista virgo !"’—* Well, well,” said she, “ the 
person who has just gone, then, has been wish- 
ing to play a trick upon me, or, perhaps, you 
choose to amuse yourself at my expense ; but 
never mind, let the young laugh at the old. I 
shall always rejoice to have had a visit from 
two such good-looking and intellectual gentle- 
men.” And upon this they parted. A moment 
afterwards, came the real Racan, who enter- 
ed absolutely out of breath. He was rather 
asthmatic, and the lady’s rooms were in the 
third story. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” said he, uncere- 
moniously, “ excuse me if I take a chair.” He 
did all this very awkwardly, and spoke with a 
stammer. “O,whata ridiculous figure, Jamyn,” 
cried Madlle. de Gournay. ‘“ Mademoiselle, I 
will tell you in a quarter of an hour, why I am 
come hither, as soon as I get my breath. Why 
the devil do you live up so high? Ah!” said 
he, panting, “it is a height! Mademoiselle, I 
thank you for your present, your ‘ Omble,’t 
which you have given me, and [ am much 
obliged to you.” The spinster looked at him 
with a contemptuous air, ‘‘ Jamyn,” said she, 
**undeceive this poor gentleman—I have only 
given my book to M. de Malherbe, and to M. 
de Racan.’’—*“ Well, Mademoiselle, that is I.” 
—“ Did you ever see the like of this, Jamyn? A 
pretty fellow this!—at least the other two were 
agreeable, but this is an ill-looking buffoon.”’— 
** Mademoiselle, I am the real Racan.”—*“I 
don’t know who you are,” answered she, ‘* but 
you are the greatest fool of the three. Mondieu! 
I don’t understand these jokes.” She flew into 
an absolute passion. Racan, not knowing what 
to do, chanced to see a collection of his poems: 
‘* Mademoiselle,” said he, “ take this book, and 
I will repeat you all my verses by heart.” But 
this did not in the least appease her; she cried 
thief! Her people came hurrying up stairs— 


t It’ seems from Tallemant, that Racan could not 
pronounce the letters # and C. 
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Racan hung to the railing, and let himself slide 
down to the bottom.—That very day the lady 
heard the particulars of the whole affair: she 
was in despair; she borrowed a coach, and set 
forth betimes the next morning to seek Racan. 
He was still in bed, and asleep; she drew back 
the curtain, he saw her, rushed out and hid 
himself in a closet. She was obliged to capitu- 
late before she could prevail upon him to come 
out. Afterwards they became the best friends 
in the world, for she asked his pardon a thou- 
sand times. Bois Robert acted this admirably 
—they called the piece ‘The Three Racans.’ 
It was even played in the presence of Racan 
himself, who laughed till he cried, and said, “ J/ 
dit vlai—il dit vai.” 


Turning over the leaves of this work, and 
when about to take a final leave of it, we 
have stumbled on an anecdote of Marshal 
Biron, the ambassador to Queen Elizabeth, 
which is, perhaps, worth translating :— 

He was (says Tallemant) humane towards his 
servants. His steward, who had long and ear- 
nestly pressed upon him the necessity of reducing 
his establishment, at last presented him with 
a list of such domestics as were perfectly useless. 
** These then,” said the Marshal, “ you say I 
can do without—but it remains to be shown 
that they can do without me;” and he did not 
dismiss one of them. 
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Hood's Comic Annual for the Year 1835. 
[Second Notice.) 


“ We return,” (to use the established 
phrase,) “to this valuable and interesting 
work.” Having begun, however, in this or- 
thodox manner, and satisfied the critical pro- 
prieties, we shall slide into our slippers with 
a growl of contentment such as he utters, who, 
after a long day’s journey through sleet and 
mire, finds himself cozily ensconced in his 
own chimney corner, prepared to laugh our 
fill and take our ease. And in the commu- 
nicativeness of this jovial humour—‘ the 
multiplicity of talk,” as Bubb Doddington 
hath it—we may inform the gentle and in- 
dulgent public that, for once more, boldness 
hath been crowned with success; and that 
the—ahem ! — “conveyance” of the wood- 
cuts for our opening number has been so far 
from displeasing to our friend, that, from the 
abundance of his own wealth, the eighty and 
more sketches of“ life, manners, and scenery,” 
which are to adorn his pages, he hath per- 
mitted us to select four more, that the mirth 
of our readers—(and which among them is 
not merry as well as wise?) may be “a 
mystery” in two acts. 

How happy must he be, who, in these 
years of exhaustion, when everything ani- 
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« AND TELEMACHUS KNEW THAT HE BEHELD MINERVA.” 


mate and inanimate has been seen by every- 
peer 6 and seen again to weariness, and de- 
scribed till one would think all the race of 
Quill would rise up with one accord, and ery 
“* New or none !”—how happy must he be, 
who possesses a prospect glass of his own, 
which shows him the common scenes of life 
—* the little ways of men,” under an aspect 
as original and diverting, as if they belonged 
to Lilliput, or the Flying Island—or were the 
queer tricks of Pucks, Brownies, and Robin 
Goodfellows! Who, for instance, but Thomas 
Hood, could have mixed such a dose of 
‘ James’s Powder,’ as the one we offer to our 
readers, according to his prescription? If, 
in any future fever, we are haunted by ima- 
ginary cannonades and parks of artillery, we 
shall know what it means. Who that has 
ever read Telemachus—(though skilful hands 
have been lately employed upon that sentimen- 
tal starched old story)—could have imagined 
a youth so full of ingenuous awe—a Mentor 
arrayed in such dignity, as the figures be- 
neath? Which of the fundholders and gen- 
tlemen conversant with the “ bulls and bears,” 
had ever such a clear notion of “ Navy stock” 
as our friend possesses? And we dare aver, 
that of a thousand sketches of Egyptian an- 
tiquities, his is the only true one of the far- 
famed Pompey’s Pillar ! 





JAMES’S POWDER. 
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Read, too, in how new a manner does our 
merry magician present us with old things; 
listen to his travelling experiences, and then 
talk of Doctor Clarke and Captain Head! 
Had we power over this modern Merlin, we 
would make him write us a volume of his 
‘Sketches on the Road’: the tale of the 
timid woman is inimitable, and we fear she 
has not got to York yet. Something dif- 
ferent, though no less excellent, is the one 
we extract, 

The Discovery. 

«¢ It’s a nasty evening,’ said Mr. Dornton, 
the stock-broker, as he settled himself in the 
last inside place of the last Fulham coach, driven 
by our old friend Mat—an especial friend in 
need, be it remembered, to the fair sex. 

“*T would’nt be outside,’ said Mr. Jones, 
another stock-broker, ‘ for a trifle.’ 

“¢ Nor I, as a speculation in options,’ said 
Mr. Parsons, another frequenter of the Alley. 

««* T wonder what Mat is waiting for,’ said 
Mr. Tidwell, ‘for we are full, inside and out.’ 

“Mr. Tidwell’s doubt was soon solved,—the 
coach-door opened, and Mat somewhat osten- 
tatiously inquired, what he very well knew—‘ I 
believe every place is took up inside ?’ 

«¢ We're all here,’ answered Mr. Jones, on 
behalf of the usual complement of old strangers. 

“* T told you so, Ma’m,’ said Mat, toa female 
who stood beside him, but still leaving the door 
open to an invitation from within. However, 
nobody spoke—on the contrary, I felt Mr. 
Hindmarsh, my next neighbour, dilating him- 
self like the frog in the fable. 

“]T don’t know what I shall do,’ exclaimed 
the woman; ‘ I’ve no where to go to, and it’s 
raining cats and dogs!’ 

“You'd better not hang about, any how,’ 
said Mat, ‘ for you may ketch your death,—and 
I’m the last coach,—an’t I, Mr. Jones?’ 

‘** To be sure you are,’ said Mr. Jones, rather 
impatiently ; ‘shut the door.’ 

“*T told the lady the gentlemen couldn’t 
make room for her,’ answered Mat, in a tone of 
apology,—‘ I’m very sorry, my dear,’ (turning 
towards the female) ‘ you should have my seat, 
if you could hold the ribbons—but such a pretty 
one as you ought to have a coach of her own.’ 

He began slowly closing the door. 

“* Stop, Mat, stop!’ cried Mr. Dornton, and 
the door quickly unclosed again; ‘I can’t give 
up my place for I’m expected home to dinner; 
but if the lady wouldn’t object to sit on my 
knees—’ 

“** Not the least in the world,’ answered Mat, 
eagerly; you wont object, will you, ma’m, for 
once in a way, with a married gentleman, and a 
wet night, and the last coach on the road?’ 

“Tf I thought I sliouldn’t uncommode,’ 
said the lady, precipitately furling her wet um- 
brella, which she handed in to one gentleman, 
whilst she favoured another with her muddy 
pattens. She then followed herself, Mat shut- 
ting the door behind her, in such a manner as 
to help her in. ‘ I’m sure I’m obliged for the 
favour,’ she said, looking round; ‘but which 
gentleman was so kind ?’ 

“*Ttwas I who had the pleasure of proposing, 
Madam,’ said Mr. Dornton ; and before he pro- 
nounced the last word she was in his lap, with 
an assurance that she would sit as lightsome as 
she could. Both parties seemed very well pleased 
with the arrangement; but to judge according 
to the rules of Lavater, the rest of the company 
were but ill atease. For my own part, I can- 
didly confess I was equally out of humour with 
myself and the person who had set me such an 
example of gallantry. I, who had read the lays 
of the Troubadours—the awards of the old 
‘Courts of Love,’—the lives of the ‘ preux Che- 
valiers’—the history of Sir Charles Grandison— 
to be outdone in courtesy to the sex by a married 





stockbroker! How I grudged him the honour 
she conferred upon him—how I envied his feel- 
ings! 

“TI did not stand alone, I suspect, in this un- 
justifiable jealousy ; Messrs. Jones, Hindmarsh, 
Tidwell, and Parsons seemed equally disinclined 
to forgive the chivalrous act which had, as true 
knights, lowered all our crests, and blotted our 
scutcheons, and cut off our spurs. Many an 
unfair jibe was launched at the champion of the 
fair, and when he attempted to enter into con- 
versation with the lady, he was interrupted by 
incessant questions of ‘ What is stirring in the 
Alley?’—‘ What is doing in Dutch?’—‘ How 
are the Rentes ?’ 

‘To all these questions Mr. Dornton inconti- 
nently returned business-like answers, accord- 
ing to the last Stock Exchange quotations; 
and he was in the middle of an elaborate enume- 
ration, that so and so was very firm, and so and 
so very low, and this rather brisk, and that 
getting up, and operations, and fluctuations, and 
so forth, when somebody inquired about Spanish 
Bonds. 

«* They are looking up, my dear,’ answered 
Mr. Dornton, somewhat abstractedly ; and be- 
fore the other stockbrokers had done tittering 
the stage stopped. A bell was rung, and whilst 
Mat stood beside the open coach-door, a staid 
female in a calash and clogs, with a lantern in 
her hand, came clattering pompously down a 
front garden. 

“ «Is Susan Pegge come?’ inquired a shrill 
voice. 

“* Yes, I be,’ replied the lady who had been 
drynursed from town ;—‘ are you, ma’m, num- 
ber ten, Grove Place?’ 

“* This is Mr. Dornton’s,’ said the dignified 
woman in the hood, advancing her lantern,— 
‘and—mercy on us! you're in master’s lap !’ 

A shout of laughter from five of the inside 
passengers corroborated the assertion, and like 
a literal cat out of the bag, the ci-devant lady, 
forgetting her umbrella and her pattens, bolted 
out of the coach, and, with feline celerity rushed 
up the garden, and down the area, of number ten. 

“* Renounce the woman!’ said Mr. Dornton, 
as he scuttled out of the stage—‘ Why the devil 
didn’t she tell me she was the new cook ?’ 


What would the elder writers for youth— 
the Mrs. Trimmers (by the way, Hood gives 
us a spirited portrait of this worthy lady,) and 
Miss Taylors, have said to the use he has 
made of their favourite form of verse? The 
‘ Lay of Life’ tells a doleful story, but, for all 
that, true, in the main, to the experiences of 
many an unfortunate creature. 


A Lay of Real Life. 
“Some are born with a wooden spoon in their mouths, and 
some with a golden ladie.’’—GoLpsmiTH. 
“*Some are born with tin rings in their noses, and some with 
silver ones.”"—SILVERSMITH. 


Who ruined me ere I was born, 
Sold every acre, grass or corn, 
And left the next heir all forlorn ? 
My Grandfather. 


Who said my mother was no nurse, 
And physicked me and made me worse, 
Till infancy became a curse ? 

My Grandmother. 


Who left me in my seventh year, 
A comfort to my mother dear, 
And Mr. Pope, the overseer? 
My Father. 


Who let me starve, to buy her gin, 
Till all my bones came through my skin, 
Then called me “ ugly little sin”? 
My Mother. 
Who said my mother was a Turk, 
And took me home—and made me work, 
But managed half my meals to shirk ? 
My Aunt. 





Wha “ of all earthly things” would boast, 

« He hated others’ brats the most,” 

And therefore made me feel my post? 
My Uncle. 


Who got in scrapes, an endless score, 
And always laid them at my door, 
Till many a bitter bang I bore ? 

My Cousin. 


Who took me home when mother died, 

Again with father to reside, 

Black shoes, clean knives, run far and wide? 
My Stepmother. 


Who marred my stealthy urchin joys, 
And when I played, cried “‘ What a noise !"— 
Girls always hector over boys— 
My Sister. 
Who used to share in what was mine, 
Or took it all, did he incline, 
*Cause I was eight, and he was nine? 
My Brother. 


Who stroked my head, and said “ Good lad,” 
And gave me sixpence, “all he had ;” 
But at the stall the coin was bad ? 

My Godfather. 


Who, gratis, shared my social glass, 

But when misfortune came to pass, 

Referr’d me to the pump? Alas! 
My Friend. 


Through all this weary world, in brief, 

Who ever sympathised with grief, 

Or shared my joy—my sole relief? 
Myself. 


We must now take leave of our lively, laugh- 
ing friend, and, with a slight modification of 
Mr. Croaker’s stock wish, part from him in 
the hope “that we may be all the better 
with him this day twelvemonth.” 


A Critical History of English Literature, 
from the Times of Bacon to the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. — [Histoire 
Critique de la Littérature Anglaise, depuis 
Bacon jusqu'au commencement du XIXe 
siécle. | ByM. L. Méziéres ; comprising His- 
tory — Fiction— Correspondence. Paris: 
Baudry ; London, Dulau. 


Tuts is a book rather for the Parisian than 
the English public, and it ought to be enti- 
tled Critical Sketches, rather than History of 
English Literature. On the whole, however, 
M. Méziéres has fulfilled his task with acute- 
ness and discrimination, though, in places, his 
remarks and opinions appear to us a little 
superficial. He complains in his preface of the 
incompleteness of the histories of our litera- 
ture ; it is true that such a general view of 
the fine country which our wise men have 
cultivated and our poets adorned till we 
verily believe it to be unrivalled in its beauty, 
as would be taken by a calm, far-seeing, dis- 
passionate master-mind, is yet wanting, 
though we trust that this desideratum will, ere 
long, be supplied by Mr. Disraeli; but any 
one conversant with our general literature, 
and especially the periodicals of the last fifty 
years, would have little difficulty in collecting * 
together such a body of criticism and infor- 
mation as would leave little to be proved or 
told. 

Theauthors, of whom M.Méziéres treats, are 
Bacon, Temple, Swift, Steele, Addison, Pope, 
Defoe, Lady Montagu, Melmoth, Richard- 
son, Fielding, Hume, Johnson, Hawkesworth, 
Smollett, Moore, Colman, Chesterfield, Gray, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Franklin (?), Mackenzie, 
Knox, Burns, Cumberland, Monk Lewis, 
Cowper, Godwin and Scott. M. Méziéres is 
a little hasty in some of his conclusions and 
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statements; as, for instance, when he tells 
us, that Defoe is only remembered for his 
‘Robinson Crusoe:’ nor does he judge by 
our standard of excellence, when, in examin- 
ing the merits of Dr. Moore as a writer, he 
confines himself to his miscellany, ‘ The 
World,’ at best but a repetition of what had 
been done better before, and leaves untouched 
his novels, which are shrewd, original, and 
full of character. Nor can we agree with 
him in calling ‘ Kenilworth’ the last of Sir 
Walter Scott’s first-rate romances, when we 
remember that ‘ Quentin Durward,’ and ‘ The 
Talisman,’ and ‘ ‘The Highland Widow,’ and 
‘The Fair Maid of Perth’ were all published 
after it. Above all, we think that, in taking 
a view of our English letter-writers, he was 
bound to have given the first place to Ho- 
race Walpole. We can, by no means, rest 
contented with the excuse, that he could 
not procure a copy of his works. ‘They are 
fully worth the cost of a journey to London, 
to any one meaning to write upon the sub- 
ject. M. Méziéres’ work is, however, a plea- 
sant one, and ought to be popular in France, 
were it only for the sake of its extracts. 


Egypt and Palestine. — [{ Correspondance 
d’Orient. Par M. Michaud et M. Pou- 
joulat. Tome V.] Paris: Ducollet; Lon- 
don, Richter. 

M. Michaud, the ce'ebrated historian of the 

Crusades, travelled through the greater part 

of Greece, Turkey, Anatolia, and Palestine, 

in the year 1830, accompanied by M. Pou- 
joulat, a gentleman remarkable for his at- 
tachment to the literature of the Middle 

Ages. In the year 1831, the travellers, 

finding that their purposed investigations 

could not be completed within the limited 
time at their disposal, resolved to separate : 

Michaud sailed for Egypt; Poujoulat re- 

mained to complete his tour in Palestine. 

Their letters are in the course of publication, 

but the volumes, unfortunately, appear at 

very distant intervals. It was our design 
to wait for the completion of the work be- 
fore introducing it to our readers; but, in 
the present state of our relations with the 

Levantine countries, accurate information 

respecting the state and condition of Egypt 

under Mohammed Ali, is too valuable to be 

withheld from the public, especially as Mi- 

chaud is, beyond comparison, the most care- 

ful inquirer that has, of late days, visited the 
land of the Pharaohs. 

Unlike most of the French litterati, M. 
Michaud is a zealous Christian—a royalist, 
slightly tinctured with Carlism, and a con- 
temner of all new theories in social economy. 
Luckily, he is not an antiquarian—but pre- 
fers the living to the dead: the present gene- 
ration interests him more deeply than that 
which has passed away three thousand years 
ago, and he feels more sympathy for a man 
than fora mummy. For our own parts, we 
must confess to some participation in his 
feelings: we value more a description of the 
present inhabitants of Egypt—their man- 
ners, their customs, their political and social 
condition—than the most eloquent account 
of the glories of Rameses—the most ingenious 
dissertation on the worship of Apis—or the 
most learned commentary on the Euterpe 
of Herodotus. 

M. Michaud, after a tedious voyage, landed 





aspect of Oriental cities, he found some no- 


velty in the ancient capital of the Ptolemys. 


The garrison of Alexandria is very nume- 
rous: the sound of the drum constantly mingles 
with all the cries of the streets, and all the 
noises of the city. I am constantly stopped by 
regiments marching past, in their red uniform, 
covered with mud and dust. I experience an- 
other impediment in the most frequented streets 
—the meeting with camels carrying enormous 
beams, hewn stones, or enormous packages. 
One of the greatest conveniences of Alexandria 
must not be omitted—a convenience that we 
have not found in any other eastern city: at 
the corner of every street, there is a stand of 
asses, saddled and bridled, that, for a few paras, 
will carry you rapidly from one end of the city 
to the other; they are the omnibuses of this 
country, and the inhabitants, as wellas strangers, 
have no other means of conveyance in the city, 
or out of the city. * * We meet here all sorts 
of nations — Arabs, Turks, Moors, Franks, 
Greeks, Copts, Syrians, &c. ; but all these jum- 
bled together scarcely amount to twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants. I was especially anxious to 
see what progress the spirit of reform had made 
in this population, and to compare it with what 
we had recently witnessed in Turkey. * * We 
see the troops of the Pacha exercise every day 
in the public places: they appear much better 
kept, and better disciplined, than the new mi- 
litia of Sultan Mahmoud. I will add, that the 
inhabitants of Alexandria, and especially the 
Arabs, evince less repugnance to western insti- 
tutions than the Turks, at least, so far as the 
progress of industry is concerned; but I have 
generally remarked, that greater aptitude is 
shown for imitating the vices of Europe, than 
for receiving its institutions, or its illumi- 
nation. 


M. Michaud has not allowed his imagina- 


tion to be led astray by the gigantic projects 
of Mohammed Ali: he even questions the 
prudence of many parts of his policy that 
have generally attracted the admiration of 
Europeans. 


I have visited the arsenal: what a difference 
there is between it and the arsenal of Stamboul 
(Constantinople)! Two or three thousand work- 
men are incessantly employed. They are now 
(1851) building a ship of the line anda frigate: 
it is only a month since they launched a vessel 
of eighty guns. All this seems like enchant- 
ment: thus the architect who superintends the 
work passes for a magician! When the last 
vessel was launched, the Arabs said, that angels 
drew it into the sea with invisible ropes! * * 
In this immense manufactory, labour meets the 
worst recompense: blows are the great moving 
power of all these prodigies of activity and in- 
dustry. The arsenal contains twelve or fifteen 
hundred artificers, who are paid two or three 
piastres per day; but the labourers get only a 
little bread and water. The number of these 
wretches daily increases: men are sentenced to 
penal labour for the merest trifle—often without 
any judicial form. We saw there one of the 
young Evyptians that had been sent to France 
for education: his crime was, having learned 
nothing! 

In looking at these gigantic labours, we na- 
turally ask, to what purpose do they tend? 
There is nota ship of the line that does not 
exhaust the revenues of several provinces. All 
the produce of Egyptian agriculture is ex- 
changed for sails, rigging, anchors, masts, and 
a thousand other articles of naval equipment; 
but, in order that a fleet, constructed at such 
vast expense, should put to sea, and effect what 
is designed, it must be provided with sailors 
and officers ;—now I do not see here the shadow 
of an institution, or school, for naval education! 


at Alexandria, Though familiar with the! I have generally remarked, that, in all the 





Oriental governments that attempt to imitate 
European institutions, there is some deficiency, 
some incompleteness, that reveals their former 
barbarism, and renders doubtful the success of 
all their enterprises, and all their reforms, 


But let us quit the city, and accompany 
our traveller into the villages of the Delta— 
and see what the European reforms have 
done for the Fellahs, the Egyptian peasants, 
whom few of our travellers have deemed 
worthy of notice. Their general character 
is, unfortunately, applicable to a country 
nearer home. 


There is little similarity between the Turkish 
and Egyptian peasant: the Turk is naturally 
proud and haughty, always ready to resist op- 
pression and injustice; the Fellahhas the me- 
lancholy look of one accustomed to suffer—the 
timid and cowardly air of a man who is hope- 
less of remedy or aid: in vain does the Nile 
lavish its treasures on every hand—none of 
them are his; in the midst of almost miracu- 
lous fertility, the Fellah keeps his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, as if he lived in a country 
under a curse. There are in Egypt myriads of 
labourers, who gather abundant harvests, and 
who eat nothing but the herbs of the field, 
bread made of flax-seed, and boiled beans. The 
celebrated Amra once compared the people of 
Egypt to the bees, who labour incessantly for 
the benefit of others: the state of the poor 
cultivators of Egypt has undergone little altera- 
tion since the days of Amra. 

You cannot form an idea of the number of 
miserable wretches that are to be found in the 
villages where we land, during our voyage up 
the Nile. We see only men almost naked, or 
covered with rags worse than nudity—counte- 
nances on which pain and suffering have 
ploughed deeped furrows—youth, without its 
characteristic gaiety—women, in whom poverty 
has effaced the traits of their sex. It is here 
that we find how limited is our vocabulary for 
expressing misery; it is presented to us at 
every step, and under all its forms, 

The condition of the Fellahs has been ren- 
dered worse than ever under the government 
of Mohammed Ali: his plans of reform re- 
quire money, and to collect money, by right 
or by wrong, is the leading, almost the only 
principle of his administration. 

He has not only taken possession of all the 
lands, but of all the trades in Egypt; nothing 
productive—nothing by which money can be 
gained, escapes his avarice: no gains, however 
small—no profits, however trifling, will he leave 
to the poor Fellahs. I shall only cite one or 
two examples of his rapacious spirit. As wood 
is scarce in Egypt, the peasants use dung, dried 
in the sun, for fuel: the Pacha has taken the 
monopoly of this combustible. He has also 
seized the exclusive right of making and sell- 
ing rush mats: the Fellah, who formerly manu- 
factured such mats for his own use, is now 
obliged to purchase them from the Pacha, or to 
lie on the naked floor of his hut. 

The public works undertaken by the Pacha 
have been extravagantly praised—but no- 
thing has been said of the amount of human 
suffering by which these equivocal benefits 
have been purchased. We shall quote one 
example out of the many supplied to us by 
M. Michaud :— 

There remained still an hour of daylight, 
when we arrived before the canal of Mahmou- 
dieh : it was designed to establish a direct com- 
munication between Alexandria and Cairo; but 
this has not yet been accomplished: for the 
canal, especially at this season, is not navi- 
gable until we reach the village of Kéryam, 
four or five leagues from its confluence. In 
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several places the bed is filled by the mud 
which the Nile deposits, when it overflows. The 
Turkish engineers have never been able to 
find a remedy for this evil: nevertheless, the 
canal of Mahmoudieh has cost the Pacha a 

at deal of money; and the Fellahs of the 
neighbouring provinces have never forgotten 
the compulsory labours to which they have been 
condemned by this enterprise. These wretches 
assembled, to the number of five and twenty 
thousand, without food, without raiment, with- 
out even the necessary implements, scraped out 
the earth with their hands, and worked, without 
relaxation, over their knees in mud and water 
—often ill-treated by the soldiers. More than 
twelve thousand of them died in a short time, 
mowed down by hunger, fatigue, sickness, or 
despair. ‘They were buried where they fell, 
and the banks of the canal now cover their 
bones. 

Two hundred labourers are now employed, 
day and night, in turning wheels, to carry the 
waters of the Nile into the bed of the canal. 
As we approached, the whole company assailed 
us with the most horrible abuse and impreca- 
tions. 1 advanced in some fear; but our in- 
terpreter re-assured me, by declaring that they 
attacked all Europeans in the same way, be- 
cause they blamed Europeans for having sug- 
gested the idea of this canal to the Pacha. 


Though thus oppressed, the Fellahs display 
no want of industry or ingenuity ; and many 
scenes may be witnessed on the Nile, that 
prove the moral capabilities of this unfortu- 
nate people. ‘The circumstances mentioned 
in the following extract, will probably be 
new to most of our readers :— 

Amongst the barks that come down the river, 
some parucularly attract my attention; we meet 
boats on which a great number of bee-hives are 
ranged one above another in a pyramidal form. 
It is two months since these hives have been 
sent into Upper Egypt, where clover and sain- 
foin flourish better than in the Delta; the tra- 
velling bees who have thus got the start of 
spring, sojourn for some weeks in the plains of 
Thebes and Montfalit; they then come down 
the Nile, and stop in the Fayum covered with 
roses; and in every place where lands rich in 
flowers afford them booty; at the end of March 
they return to the Delta, whence they set out 
and are restored to the huts of the Fellahs, who 
own the hives. A different spectacle next at- 
tracts notice; it is a flotilla cornposed of several 
rafts; each raft is formed of earthen jars fas- 
tened together with branches of palm; as the 
flotilla goes down the Nile, the pottery of which 
. itis composed, is sold in the towns and villages 
that border on the river. At each station one 
raft is disposed of. When those who conduct the 
flotilla have sold all, their voyage is at an end, 
they quit the Nile and return home by land. 

If the Pacha really possessed political wis- 
dom, he might, with a population thus indus- 
trious and ingenious, soon raise Egypt to a 
high rank in the scale of civilization, but 
under his present system of administration, 
the Fellahs are daily retrograding. How 
can it be otherwise? They till the land, but 
the Pacha claims to be lord of the soil and 
seizes the produce ; their wives spin yarn for 
the cotton manufactories, but the Pacha is 
the proprietor, and pays anything or nothing 
as caprice dictates. A heavy capitation tax 
is strictly levied, the collectors go armed 
with huge thongs, and the least delay or 
hesitation is punished with fearful severity ; 
there can be no private gains, for one half of 
the Egyptians act as spies upon the rest, and 
the porter who is paid for carrying your lug- 
gage, and the mendicant relieved by your 





charity, must pay toll from his pittance to 
the all-grasping Pacha, Conscription comes 
as the consummation of all these evils; 
Mohammed Ali has improved on the civi- 
lized system of impressment :— 


Amongst the miseries that overwhelm the 
Fellahs, we must not forget the mode of recruit- 
ing for the army ; at the first signal a village or 
town is surrounded by soldiers, all the young 
men are seized and dragged with chains round 
their necks to the nearest cainp or garrison; 
all are forced to enlist except the diseased and 
the maimed; but even they are not sent home 
until after a delay of several days, and a very 
rigid examination, ‘These young men are 
marched off in files, tied together with ropes ; 
no rations are distributed to them; they are 
driven forward by blows; they are followed by 
their weeping families, and the roads are crowded 
with weeping spectators. We met several 
troops of these unhappy conscripts; the young 
Fellahs have sometimes attempted to escape 
into the desert; but the Pacha has engaged the 
Bedouin Arabs to act as his police. There is 
no asylum for those who fly. 

Many of the Europeans who witness these 
scenes of oppression, and the consequent ex- 
asperation of the people, dream of the possibi- 
lity of eflecting a revolution, by which Egypt 
might be really regenerated. But M. Mi- 
chaud, by a few words of common sense, dis- 
pels these Utopian speculations. 

This desire to throw off the yoke has nothing 
in common with the love of freedom, or with 
a revolution, as understood by Europeans. To 
proclaim the sovereignty of the people, to elect 
rulers by ballot, to decide by vote on all that 
constitutes society, to speak of a charter, of a 
declaration of rights, of freedom as known to 
us, require not merely intelligence, but food 
and leisure. All these things, so dear to a free 
people, belong only to those who are in some 
degree comfortable, and above the actual pres- 
sure of want; no similar notion can enter into 
the heads of wretches suffering from hunger 
even more than from despotism, and who could 
not tell what to do with liberty, if it came down 
to them from heaven. 


Our author frequently remarks on the 
similarity between the customs of ancient 
and modern Egypt. Near Rosetta, are still 
to be found representatives of the Psilli or 
Ophiogenes, those devourers of serpents, so 
frequently mentioned by the writers of anti- 
quity. Almost the only change in this ex- 
traordinary people is, that they have chosen 
for their patron a Mohammedan saint, in- 
stead of an Egyptian deity :-— 

Every year in the month of July, they cele- 
brate the festival of the Santon Sadi, the patron 
of the serpent-charmers. Sadi’s great miracle is, 
having fastened several serpents together, to 
tie up a bundle of wood. The Psilli do not fail 
to attend the procession in his honour; they 
come with the most monstrous reptile, which 
they bite with their sharp teeth, and tear to 
pieces in presence of the astonished multitude. 
I questioned M. Camps on the subject ; he tells 
me that the exhibition is gradually falling into 
disuse, and that on the last occasion it was the 
serpents who bit the Psilli, which of course was 
the less prodigy. | However, we must suppose 
that those to whom such accidents happened, 
had not been initiated into the mysteries of the 
sect, or were clumsy disciples of Sadi. I wished 
to see some of these Psilli; one of the most 
famous promised to visit me, and bring with 
him some large serpents; but at the moment I 





+ Pliny, in his account of the Ophiogenes, declares 
that their charms sometimes failed, and that many 
every year fell victims to their temerity.—Ed, 





expected him, he sent word, that the Wali 
(chief of police) had forbidden him to come. 
The Psilli are generally persuaded, that Euro- 
peans disbelieve their marvellous art, and only 
wish to see them for the purpose of mockery. 
If the great serpent-charmer of Rosetta feared 
to find me an unbeliever, I must confess that 
he was very much mistaken ; for I am inclined 
to believe, that there has been always in Egypt a 
certain class of men, who had the secret of sub- 
duing the ferocity of serpents, and neutralizing 
their poison. On this subject I have collected 
the testimony of the most enlightened travellers 
I have met on my route. The physicians in the 
service of the Pacha have been witnesses of 
matters still more extraordinary. While tra- 
versing Upper Egypt, and the coasts of the Red 
Sea, they met everywhere the Ophiogenes men- 
tioned by ancient writers. There is not a town 
or village, in whose streets may not be seen 
men carrying baskets in their hands, and offer- 
ing their services to expel serpents from the 
houses; at the same time they sell all sorts of 
remedies and charms against the bite of scor- 
pions and vipers. You will say, that there is 
much imposture and quackery in all this; but 
quackery is a proof of the existence of true 
science. If medicine had no reality, there would 
be no mountebanks in medicine, just as there 
would be no liars, only for the existence of 
truth. 


A still more pleasing relic of ancient cus- 
toms, is the mode in which the Egyptian 
funerals are conducted. M. Michaud thus 
describes a funeral procession, which he 
met on his return from the cemetery of Ro- 
setta : 

As we returned to the town, we stopped to 
see a funeral pass by; the deceased belonged 
to one of the most respectable families in the 
country ; the procession was attended by women, 
who in turns waved their handkerchiefs in the 
air, or drew them tight round their necks as if 
to strangle themselves ; they uttered at intervals 
the most piercing screams ; sometimes they ad- 
dressed a few words to the bier, and raised 
themselves on tip-toe, as if to see whether the 
corpse would reply. All these mournful scenes, 
all these expressions of grief, are, as you are 
probably aware, quite unknown to the Turks, 
who are never seen to lament at a funeral. 
Another diflerence deserves to be remarked : 
in Turkey the bearers of the body almost run, 
whilst here they march with slow and measured 
tread. The procession that we saw pass by, 
stopped before certain houses, and sometimes re- 
ceded a few steps. I was told, that the dead 
thus stopped before the doors of their friends 
to bid them a last farewell, and before the doors 
of their enemies, to effect a reconciliation before 
parting for ever. This desire that the dead 
should leave none but kindly remembrances 
behind them, and this anxiety, that the affec- 
tions of life should accompany them to the tomb, 
have something in them very touching ; I con- 
fess that I was never more deeply interested, 
than by such a spectacle. 

We take our leave of this pleasant travel- 
ler with regret, but before doing so, we must 
extract his useful lesson to all tourists, but 
which especially merits the attention of those 
who visit lands associated with classical re- 
miniscences :— 

When I read over the writings of the tra- 
vellers who have preceded me, I feel how ditti- 
cult it is when we see the rarities of a foreign 
land, to put a check upon our admiration. God 
forbid that I should draw up an indictment 
against the travellers of a former age, but I 
have learned this lesson from their descriptions, 
that we ought to guard carefully against enthu- 
siasm when we have it, and still. more carefully 
when we have it not, 
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The letters of M. Poujoulat contain as 
animated pictures of life in Jerusalem, as 
those of M. Michaud do of life in Egypt ; we 
may therefore resume our examination of 
this interesting volume at an early opportu- 
nity. 

Famity Liprary. No. XLVIII.& XLIX. 
Gleig’s History of British India. Vols. 11. & IIT. 

London: Murray. 


A new history of British India was not wanted ; 
ages must pass away before the able, honest 
volumes of Mill can be rivalled. In the wide 
range of historic literature, there cannot perhaps 
be found a task requiring such rare and varied 
qualifications, as the description of the circum- 
stances under which our mighty empire in the 
East was founded and secured. Of these, Mr. 
Mill possesses, most if not all, and Mr. Gleig few, 
ifany. We shall not go intoa minute examina- 
tion of this work, but may refer as to a strong, and 
almost conclusive instance of Mr. Gleig’s neg- 
ligence, his mis-statement respecting the most 
solemn festival celebrated by the Moham- 
medans of India, the Mohurrum. Mr. Gleig, 
forgetting that the Mohammedan year is lunar, 
says, that this festival is celebrated on the 14th 
of November, to commemorate the murder of 
the brothers Hossein and Jussein. We may 
add, that it would puzzle Qidipus to discover 
that the latter name is intended for Hassan. 

Mirth and Morality ; a Collection of Original 
Tales, by Carlton Bruce.— Mr. Bruce is the 
merriest of Mentors, and, with his wise and 
pleasant little lessons, mingles so many tales 
of'romping merry-makings, and excellent jokes, 
devised to make the naughty good again, 
that we fear. “but what of that?” The 
woodcuts are, some of them, capital; and we 
fancy that the Cruikshank has been here also, 
pencil in hand. The book isa fit present for 
the young at holiday times. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SONNETS. 
BY R. F. HOUSMAN. 
LOVE. 
A spirit, golden-haired, upon the side 
Of a dark willow-shaded streamlet lay ; 
Sweetly the silent waters lapsed away, 
And silently that spirit watched them glide. 
And oft he fondly culled the violets pied, 
And virgin iilies, with the budding spray 
Of roses, ere they pined in soft decay— 
And gently cast them on the peaceful tide. 
Day passed, and Night; all seasons went and 
came 3 
The green earth blossom'd, and grew white ; 
but there, 
O’er the smooth marge of that sequestered 
brook, 
The faithful spirit hung—in all, the same, 
Save that his blue eyes wore a milder look, 
And on his brow there dwelt a chastened air. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 

Following the footsteps of the dewy morn, 

Two Spirits passed, in sportive chase,before me: 

O, both were beautiful—for both were born 

In the soft violet sky that deepened o’er me. 
The brow of one was white—was snowy white ; 

A wreath of glory, fresh and sparkling bound it ; 

And a fair coronal of golden light 

For ever played, like restless thought, around it. 
Tresses—dark tresses—such as sweetly flow 

From willow trees when starry Midnight sighs, 

Shrouded the other maiden’s peerless brow, 

And veiled the meekness of her drooping eyes. 
O, beautiful—most beautiful was she, 

With her grave looks, and smiles of quiet glee. 





LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AMERICA.—Continued from p. 13. 


Oratory is the proper growth of a republic. 
It is now in America as it was once in Athens— 
the fire and energy of its master-minds find 
their readiest vent in public addresses, and will, 
in this shape, live with posterity when the other 
exponents of the age are indistinct or forgotten. 
We do not think the orations of America are 
known in England,+ and yet, to produce but 
the half-dozen which lie before us, would be to 
answer at once the great outery for something 
national and peculiar. There is no anniversary 
in America—no occurrence of public interest— 
no death of a distinguished individual, in their 
own country or abroad, which has a reference 
to the history of their independence—nothing 
in any way bearing on their feeling for the re- 
public, which is not commemorated in an ora- 
tion—and one, too, in which the utmost liberty 
is given to the speaker, and which, from the ex- 
citement that prevails, (and the Americans are 
the most exciteable people upon earth on national 
topics,) kindles all that there is in the speaker’s 
soul of enthusiasm and eloquence. These ora- 
tions are delivered, in the first place, to crowded 
audiences, copied and commented on in all the 
newspapers, printed and circulated most widely 
in the form of pamphlets ; and the most striking 
and fervid passages are then extracted into 
school-books, and given as lessons in eloquence 
to the youth of the country. There is no cal- 
culating the effect of this perpetual supply of 
fuel to the fire of republicanism. The United 
States will sit under a monarchy, when they can 
produce no more such orators as Webster and 
Everett, or when their speeches are expunged 
from the school-books, and an oration to a 
public assembly becomes a capital crime—and 
not before. 

We have mentioned the names of the two 
most distinguished public speakers in the United 
States, Daniel Webster and Edward Everett: 
the first is well known in England as a 
statesman and jurist ; and an elaborate paper, on 
his pleadings and orations, appeared in a late 
number of the Law Magazine ;—we refer the 
reader to that review, for varied specimens of his 
composition, and appeal to them, if there has 
been anything, since the days of Burke, of equal 
force and fervour. We give a single specimen 
here, without further comment :— 

“It was for Mr. Adams to reply to arguments 
like these. We know his opinions,and we know 
his character. He would commence with his 
accustomed directness and earnestness. 

“ * Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
I give my hand, and my heart, to this vote. It 
is true, indeed, that, in the beginning, we aimed 
not at independence. But there’s a Divinity 
which shapes our ends. The injustice of Eng- 
land has driven us to arms; and, blinded to her 
own interest, for our good, she has obstinately 
persisted, till independence is now within our 
grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, and it 
is ours. Why then should we defer the Decla- 
ration? Is any man so weak as now to hope for 
a reconciliation with England, which shall leave 
either safety to the country and its liberties, or 
safety to his own life, and his own honour? Are 
not you, sir, who sit in that chair, is not he, our 
venerable colleague near you, are you not both 
already the proscribed and predestined objects of 
punishment and of vengeance? Cut off from all 
hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can 
you be, while the power of England remains, but 
outlaws? If we postpone independence, do we 
mean to carry on, or to give up the war? Do 
we mean to submit to the measures of parlia- 
ment, Boston port-bill and all? Do we mean 


t Several have been, at various times, reviewed in 
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to submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be 
ground to powder, and our country and its rights 
trodden down in the dust? I know we do not 
mean to submit. We never shall submit. Do 
we intend to violate that most solemn obligation 
ever entered into by men, that plighting, before 
God, of our sacred honour to Washington, when, 
putting him forth to incur the dangers of war, as 
well as the political hazards of the times, we 
promised to adhere to him, in every extremity, 
with our fortunes and our lives? I know there 
is not a man here, who would not rather see a 
general conflagration sweep over the land, or an 
earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that 
plighted faith fall to the ground. For myself, 
having, twelve months ago, in this place, moved 
you that George Washington be appointed com. 
mander of the forces, raised or to be raised, for 
defence of American liberty, may my right hand 
forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or waver, in the 
support I give him. The war, then, must go on. 
We must fight it through. And if the war must 
go on, why put off longer the Declaration of In- 
dependence ? That measure will strengthen us. 
It will give us character abroad. The nations 
will then treat with us, which they never can do 
while we acknowledge ourselves subjects, in arms 
against our sovereign. Nay, [ maintain that 
England herself will sooner treat for peace with 
us on the footing of independence, than consent, 
by repealing her acts, to acknowledge that her 
whole conduct towards us has been a course of 
injustice and oppression. Her pride will be less 
wounded, by submitting to that course of things 
which now predestinates our independence, than 
by yielding the points in controversy to her re- 
bellious subjects. The former she would regard 
as the result of fortune ; the latter she would 
feel as her own deep disgrace. Why then, why 
then, sir, do we not, as soon as possible, change 
this from a civil to a national war? And, since 
we must fight it through, why not put ourselves 
in a state to enjoy all the benefits of victory, if 
we gain the victory ? 

“<¢ Tf we fail, it can be no worse for us. But 
we shall not fail. The cause will raise up armies; 
the cause will create navies. The people, the 
people, if we are true to them, will carry us, and 
will carry themselyes, glosiously through this 
struggle. I care not how fickle other people 
have been found. I know the people of these 
colonies, and I know that resistance to British 
aggression is deep and settled in their hearts, 
and cannot be eradicated. Every colony, indeed, 
has expressed its willingness to follow, if we but 
take the lead. Sir, the Declaration will inspire 
the people with increased courage. — Instead of 
a long and bloody war for restoration of privi- 
leges, for redress of grievances, for chartered im- 
munities, held under a British king, set before 
them the glorious object of entire independence, 
and it will breathe into them anew the breath of 
life. Read this Declaration at the head of the 
army ; every sword will be drawn from its scab- 
bard, and the solemn vow uttered, to maintain 
it, or to perish on the bed of honour. Publish 
it from the pulpit: religion will approve it, and 
the love of religious liberty will cling round it, 
resolved to stand with it, or fall with it. Send 
it to the public halls; proclaim it there ; let 
them hear it, who heard the first roar of the 
enemy’s cannon ; let them see it, who saw their 
brothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker 
Hill, and in the streets of Lexington and Con- 
cord, and the very walls will cry out in its sup- 

ort. 
, “Sir, I know the uncertainty of human 
affairs, but I see, I see clearly, through this day's 
business. You and I, indeed, may rue it. We 
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may not live to the time when this Declaration 
shall be made good. We may die ; die, colo- 
nists ; die, slaves ; die, it may be, ignominiously, 
and on the scaffold. Be it so. Be it so. If it 
be the pleasure of Heaven that my country shall 
require the poor offering of my life, the victim 
shal! be ready, at the appointed hour of sacrifice, 
come when that hour may. But, while I do 
live, let me have a country, or at least the hope 
of a country, and that a free country. 

«* But, whatever may be our fate, be assured, 
be assured, that this Declaration will stand. It 
may cost treasure, and it may cost blood ; but it 
will stand, and it will richly compensate for both. 
Through the thick gloom of the present, I see 
the brightness of the future, as the sun in heaven. 
We shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. 
When we are in our graves, our children will 
honour it. They will celebrate it with thanks- 
giving, with festivity, with bonfires and illumina- 
tions. On its annual return they will shed tears, 
copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and 
slavery, not of agony and distress, but of exulta- 
tion, of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, before God, 
I believe the hour is come. My judgment ap- 

roves this measure,and my whole heart is in it. 
All that I have, and all that I am, and all that 
I hope in this life, I am now ready here to stake 
upon it; and I leave off,‘as I begun, that, live or 
die, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration. 
It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of 
God, it shall be my dying sentiment—indepen- 


to 


dence now ; and INDEPENDENCE FOR EVER! 


Eowarp Everett is a very young man, and 
is less known abroad. His réle has been a dis- 
tinguished one from the first: at eighteen years 
of age he was “settled” (an American word, 
which means chosen by vote of the church as a 
regular pastor,) over one of the largest and most 
enlightened Unitarian congregations in Boston. 
His youth and singular eloquence drew crowds 
whenever he preached, and, after the great 
Channing, he was the most chaste writer, and 
most fervent speaker in that remarkable sect. 
His health failed in a year or two, and he was 
sent abroad at the expense of his congregation, 
and made the best use of his time in two years’ 
travel in Europe. He returned, in exterior, a 
polished man of the world, and from a doubt of 
his health, or a more ambitious reason, gave up 
the pulpit for the Professorship of Languages in 
the wealthy and long-established University of 
Harvard. He achieved in a year or two a bril- 
liant reputation as a Greek and Oriental scholar, 
and having made himself all that a Professor 
could, looked about for another arena, and 
stood for a Senatorship in Congress. He was 
elected by acclamation, and has ever since been 
a colleague of Webster's, in representing the 
core of New England in the Senate of the United 
States_the most intelligent and educated por- 
tion of the republic. This is, of course, his last 
change, and being still under thirty, and in the 
full vigour of his health and powers, he has played 
a part mostly of reserve, and managed his cards 
warily and well. He speaks seldom in the 
Senate, but, when he does, it is with all the effect 
of an aim directed with unerring judgment. He 
is in the political party which is just now out of 
power; but the shrewd and intelligent commu- 
nity he represents are quite of his way of think- 
ing, and he has wisely looked beyond the pre- 
sent moment, and, being young enough to “ bide 
his time,” is sure to take fortune at the flood, 
when intellect—as it must—gets the better of 
gnorance and commotion. 

Everett is about the middle height, very fair, 
and of the most modest and simple, yet perfectly 
thorough-bred address. His features are not 
remarkable, but his face is the very imprint of 
openness and candour, and is perhaps well de- 
scribed by the word interesting. His oratory is 
formed upon the Channing model, the peculiar 
emphasis of which he still retains; but there is 





much about him which is entirely his own, and 
which mark him for a peculiar place in men’s 
admiration. Absolute controul of every power, 
nerve, muscle, and resource, is the great feature 
of his character, and if it is true that he who can 
govern himself may govern the world, he is, of 
consequence, sure in his ambition. His voice, 
like Channing’s, is peculiarly sweet and persua- 
sive, and his skill in playing upon its tones is 
something marvellous. He is not a violent 
orator, and is sparing of gesture, and his sen- 
tences are weighed in their music, as his thoughts 
are in their plausibility and progression, in scales 
of gossamer. Antony’s speech over the body of 
Cesar coutains the secret of his eloquence ; he 
excites by seeming to shrink from and suppress 
the feelings of his audience. Sir Petronel Flash’s 
simile of the surgeon’s knife, which “ works in 
the wounds of others, but feels nothing itself,” 
is something in his way. It would be unfair, as 
well as difficult, to decide whether he had no 
feeling, or whether his ambition were the stronger 
spirit; but, feeling, it is certain, he never shows, 
except as a most subtly thrown make-weight of 
oratory. The American republic is, in this age, 
probably, the political instrument of the most 
compass ever tuned to the music of power, and, 
in our opinion, Everett is the man by whom its 
stops are most cunningly understood. He has 
the two advantages, we may add, of having mar- 
ried a lady of wealth and powerful connexions, 
and of being, what he can have no temptation 
not to be, a true patriot, and a man of most ho- 
nourable and unblemished character. 

An oration of Mr. Everett’s, pronounced at 
Boston on the reception of the news of the death 
of Lafayette, is now before us. It was an occa- 
sion, on which, of course the orator had every 
heart on his lips, yet a reader of his address 
would be struck with its subdued language, and 
its studied quietness of tone. It was made a day 
by itself in Boston. Some thousands of the most 
respectable inhabitants met at the State House, 
and walked in solemn procession, escorted by 
independent military companies, to Faneuil 
Hall, the “ cradle of liberty” as it is called, the 
room in which the first daring patriots ventured 
to declare for independence—a place that, in 
New England, is looked on with inconceivable 
prestige, and held as dear and sacred as the 
heart’s blood of its people. A stage was here 
erected, covered with black, upon which was 
placed a column, supporting a marble bust of 
Lafayette ; the large portrait of Washington was 
draped also in black, and the hall otherwise 
dressed for the expressive occasion. The services 
commenced with a dirge, followed by a prayer 
from Mr. Frothingham (a Unitarian clergyman 
of great talent), and then, after a requiem com- 
posed for the occasion, the orator came forth 
upon the open stage, and pronounced his address 
to a breathless and overflowing audience. A 
Boston paper gives an account of it, which we 
copy as an example, that will not be uninterest- 
ing, of the manner in which such things are con- 
ducted in America. 

“Faneuil Hall, when filled with the dense 
mass which occupied every inch of space 
within its spacious walls, presented a spectacle 
of moral grandeur. The dressing of the Hall was 
very appropriate and chaste. A heavy canopy 
was formed from the roof by hangings of black 
cloth, suspended from the centre to the capitals 
of the pillars and pilasters, which were also 
wound with black ; a festoon of black cloth run- 
ning round the walls with hangings from the 
arches. The galleries were clothed in black 
broadcloth, relieved on the sides alternately by 
rich French and American flags, and in front by 
the name of Larayetre, in large silver letters, 
with a gilt spread eagle over the centre. 

“The platform, at the head of the hall on the 
lower floor, was appropriated to the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music. A large organ, provided for the 








occasion, stood in the centre hung with crape’ 
the top surmounted by a white urn, with flags on 
either side. Raised seats extending across the 
area of the hall, with a railing in front, covered 
with black, formed the orchestra, which contained 
nearly a hundred voices and instruments. The 
portraits of Washington, Knox, &c., were 
dressed in black. In front of the organ, extend- 
ing out into the hall, was an elevated rostrum 
for the orator, covered with a carpet, red and 
black, and hung with black drapery from the 
staging to the floor. On the rear of this platform 
the orator and two chaplains were seated. At 
the right of the orator, as he advanced in front 
to address the audience from the open stage, was 
placed a large plain column and pedestal, four 
feet high, supporting an excellent bust of Lafay- 
ette. 

“The effect of this bust, in giving an ideal 
presence to the scene, throughout the whole ad- 
dress of the orator, was thrilling, especially at 
the close, when by a figure of speech, not less 
bold than it was successful and overpowering, he 
apostrophised first the canvass that bore the 
image of Washington, and then the bust of Lafay- 
ette—* speak, speak, marble lips” * * * 

“In no one effort do we think this accom. 
plished scholar and orator has ever been so en- 
tirely successful as he was in his tribute to the 
virtues of the good Lafayette, both in diction and 
in manner. The latter had all the advantages 
of speaking from an open stage, with simply a 
table in the rear, on which the orator’s notes 
were placed, but to which he did not once recur 
throughout an address, that enchained the mul- 
titude to their seats, as though they were a part 
of them, for one hour and forty minutes. He 
might have held them an hour longer, for Na- 
poleon never more completely commanded a 
large body of men by the force of military disci- 
pline, than did Mr. Everett by the resistless 
power of moral suasion. When he described 
the sufferings of Lafayette in the Austrian pri- 
sons, the devotion of his heroic wife, the mean. 
ness of the Emperor, his refusal to enlarge La. 
fayette on the earnest solicitation of Washing- 
ton; and then took up the movements of the 
man of destiny, Napoleon, who was already,in 
the field, sweeping the Austrian forces before 
him, and dictating to Francis, in his capital, the 
terms of peace, at the head of which stood the 
release of Lafayette! his audience were com. 
pletely carried away with the spirit the orator 
had poured into them, and it was some moments 
before they could repress the ardour of applause. 
Nor was it less when he contrasted Lafayette 
with Napoleon, in all the simplicity of the 
former in his republican retirement at Lagrange, 
and the glory of the latter at Marengo and Aus- 
terlitz. 

“We cannot follow the orator, and must 
leave those who heard to cherish the recol- 
lection, and those who did not, to read this 
splendid production. But those who read, can- 
not also be inspired with the genius of the place, 
and the grace of the manner which gave to mere 
words a living and breathing spirit.” 

It is scarce worth our while to make large 
extracts here, but we take a single page, as a 
specimen of Mr. Everett’s style, from his allu. 
sion to the triumphal visit of Lafayette to Ame- 
rica in his old age. 

“You need not, fellow-citizens, that I should 
repeat to you the incidents of that most extraor- 
dinary triumphal progress through the country. 
They are fresh in your recollection ; and history 
may be searched in vain for a parallel event. His 
arrival in the United States seemed like the re- 
appearance of a friendly genius, on the theatre 
of his youthful and beneficent visitations. He 
came back to us from long absence, from exile 
and from dungeons, almost like a beloved parent 
rising from the dead. His arrival called out the 
whole population of the country to welcome him, 
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but not in the stiff uniform of a parade, or the 
court dress of a heartless ceremony. Society, in 
all its shades and gradations, crowded cordially 
around him, all penetrated with one spirit— 
the spirit of admiration and love. The wealth 
and luxury of the coast, the teeming abundance 
of the west ;:—the elegance of the town, the cor- 
diality of the country ;—the authorities Muni- 
cipal, National, and State; the living relics of 
the Revolution, honoured in the honours paid to 
their companion in arms;—the scientifie and 
learned bodies, the children at the schools, the 

ions of active life and of charity; the 
exiles of Spain, France, and Switzerland ;—ha- 
nished kings ;—patriots of whom Europe was 
not worthy ; and even the African and Indian ; 
—everything in the country that had life and 
sense took a part in this auspicious drama of real 
life. 

“Had the deputed representatives of these 
various interests and conditions been assembled, 
at some one grand ceremonial of reception, in 
honour of the illustrious visitor, it would, even 
as the pageant of a day, have formed an august 
spectacle. It would even then have outshone 
those illustrious triumphs of Rome, where con- 
quered nations and captive princes followed in 
the train, which seemed with reason almost to 
lift the frail mortal thus honoured, above the 
earth, over which he was borne. But when we 
consider, that this glorious and purer triumph 
was co-extensive with the Union,—that it swept 
gracefully along, from city to city and from state 
to state,—one unbroken progress of rapturous 
welcome ;—banishing feuds, appeasing dissen- 
sions, hushing all tumults but the acclamations 
of joy,—uniting in one great act of public salu- 
tation, the conflicting parties of a free people, on 
the eve and throughout the course of a strenuous 
contest,—with the aura epileptica of the canvass 
already rushing over the body politic,—that it 
was continued near a twelvemonth, an annus 
mirabilis of rejoicing, ayspiciously commenced, 
successfully pursued, and happily and gracefully 
accomplished, we perceive in it a chapter in 
human affairs equally singular, delightful, in- 
structive, and without example.” 

The oration thus concludes :— 

“ But it is more than time, fellow-citizens, 
that I commit this great and good man to your 
unprompted contemplation. On_ his arrival 
among you, ten years ago,—when your civil 
fathers, your military, your children, your whole 
population poured itself out, as one throng, to 
salute him,—when your cannons proclaimed his 
advent with joyous salvos,—and your acclama- 
tions were responded from steeple to steeple by 
the voice of fesial bells, with what delight did 
you not listen to his cordial and affectionate 
words ;—* [ beg of you all, beloved citizens of 
Boston, to accept the respectful and warm thanks 
of a heart, which has for nearly half a century 
been devoted to your illustrious city!’ That 
noble heart, to which, if any object on earth was 
dear, that object was the country of his early 
choice,—of his adoption, and his more than regal 
triumph,—that noble heart will beat no more 
for your welfare. Cold and motionless, it is 
already mingling with the dust. While he lived, 
you thronged with delight to his presence,—you 
gazed with admiration on his placid features and 
venerable form, not wholly unshaken by the 
rude storms of his career; and now that he is 
departed, you have assembled in this cradle of 
the liberties, for which, with your fathers, he 
risked his life, to pay the last honours to his 
memory. You have thrown open these conse- 
crated portals to admit the lengthened train 
which has come to discharge the last public 
offices of respect to his name. You have 
hung these venerable arches, for the second 
time since their erection, with the sable badges 
of sorrow. You have thus associated the memory 
of Lafayette in those distinguished honours, 


which but a few years since you paid to your 
Adams and Jefferson; and could your wishes 
and mine have prevailed, my lips would this day 
have been mute, and the same illustrious voice, 
which gave utterance to your filial emotions over 
their honoured graves, would have spoken also, 
for you, over him who shared their earthly 
labours, —enjoved their friendship—and has 
now gone to share their last repose, and their 
imperishable remembrance. 

“There is not, throughout the world, a friend 
of liberty, who has not dropped his head, when 
he has heard that Lafayette is no more. Poland, 
Italy, Greece, Spain, Ireland, the South Ameri- 
can republics.—every country where man is 
struggling to recover his birthright,—has lost a 
benefactor, a patron in Lafayette. But you, 
young men, at whose command I speak, for vou 
ahright and particular lode-star is henceforward 
fixed in the front of heaven. What young man 
that reflects on the history of Lafayette—that 
sees him in the morning of his days the associate 
of sages.—the friend of Washington,—but will 
start with new vigour on the path of duty and 
renown ? 

* And what was it, fellow citizens, which gave 
to our Lafayette his spotless fame ? The love of 
liberty. What hasconsecrated his memory in the 
hearts of good men ? The love of liberty. What 
nerved his youthful arm with strength, and in- 
spired him in the morning of his days with 
sagacity and counsel 2? The living love of liberty. 
To what did he sacrifice power, and rank, and 
country, and freedom itself? To the horror of 
licentiousness :—to the sanctity of plighted faith, 
to the love of liberty protected by law. Thus 
the great principle of your revolutionary fathers, 
of your pilgrim sires, the great principle of the 
age, was the rule of his life: the love of liberty 
protected by law. 

“You have now assembled within these re- 
nowned walls, to perform the last duties of respect 
and love,—on the birthday of your benefactor, 
beneath that roof whieh has resounded of old 
with the master voices of American renown. The 
spirit of the departed is in high communion with 
the spirit of the place ;—the temple worthy of 
the new name. which we now behold inscribed 
on its walls. Listen, Americans, to the lesson, 
which seems borne to us on the very air we 
breathe, while we perform these dutiful rites. 
Ye winds, that wafted the pilgrims to the land 
of promise, fun, in their children’s hearts, the 
love of freedom :—blood, which our fathers shed, 
cry from the ground ;—echoing arches of this 
renowned hall, whisper back the voices of other 
days ;—glorious Washington, break the long 


silence of that votive canvass ;—speak, speak, | 


marble lips, teach us THE Love or Liperty PpRo- 
e 


TEcTED sy Law! 

Of the American pocts, Bryant has written 
the best things. Asa poet, in the highest sense 
of the word, Percival and Dana are both far 
before him ; but Bryant has taste and judgment, 
and these auxiliaries to genius often produce an 
immediate effect superior to the higher efforts of 
genius itself. Bryant chooses always a subject 
perfectly within his range, and finishes it with 
the most elaborate study. His illustrations are 


fitted into, not flung upon, his theme. He writes 
rarely, and yet not always well, for though a | 


man past the prime of life, there are but three 
or four of his pieces that have done anything 
towards building up his fame. 
swectness are the better strings of his lyre. One 
of his sonnets, addressed to a girl dying of con- 
sumption, closes thus :— 
Glide softly to thy rest then! Death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 
As light winds, wandering thro’ groves of bloom, 
Detach the delicate blossoms from the tree. 
It is this apt and graceful talent for simili- 
tudes which distinguishes Bryant. The three 





things which are most known and quoted of his, 





| cans, “had a grandfather.” 


Delicacy and | 


are  Thanatopsis,’ * Lines to a Water-fowl.’ and 
* The Evening Wind,’ and this last we will quote 
as the best thing he has done, and the most 
finished production that has yet come from an 
American pen :— 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool'st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their 
spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 
30 forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast; 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And ’twixt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass, 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 
Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
That is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odours in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


Bryant is a man somewhat past forty, and was 
bred to the law. Poets seldom like “such un- 
congenial lore,” and with a large family growing 
up on his hands, and no practice, he found him- 
self under the necessity of trying something else, 
and undertook the editorship of the Evening Post, 
a political paper of extensive circulation in New 
York. Politics in the United States rather soil 
the fingers, but he found the truth of the old 
proverb “ dirty work brings clean money,” and 
after a few years’ close attention to it, he has 
lately crossed the water with his family, and is 
now in Italy, whitewashing his fancy, probably. 


The first poct of America, by the rule of 
Horace, poeta nascitur, non fit, is James G. Per- 


crvat. He was born ene. He would have been 
a poet under any cireumstances-—horn anywhere, 
bred in any manner. He has not written any 
one thing equal to the ‘ Evening Wind,’ of Bry- 
ant, but his birthright lies a thousand leagues 
higher up Parnassus. 

Percival was born in a small town in the in- 
terior of Connecticut, and, unlike most Ameri- 
His family was 
among the first settlers of that State, and his 
father was a physician. James was the only one 
of three sons who was destined to a liberal edu- 
cation. Tle was a strange boy, and his youth, 
like his manhood, was all poetical. Wonderful 
quickness at his books, timidity and dislike of 


| his rougher companions, sensitiveness, and a most 


affectionate disposition, are the traits recorded 
of his childhood. He soon outlearned the vil- 
lage schoolmaster, and passed his time in read- 
ing history, and, in the depths of the most se- 
cluded woods, passing the long days in imagin- 
ing the scenes of the books upon which he fed. 
He has described these hours in a poem on the 
Pleasures of Childhood. 
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Ee 


How T loved 
To ascend the pyramids, and in their womb 
Gaze on the royal cenotaph, to sit 
Beneath thy ruin’d palaces and fanes, 
Balbec or princely Tadmor, though the one 
Lurk like a hermit in the lonely vales 
Of Lebanon, and the waste wilderness 
Embrace the other. bd 
* e bad Along the stream, 

That flow’d in summer's mildness o'er its bed 
Of rounded pebbles, with its scanty wave 
Encircling many an islet, and its banks 
In bays and havens scooping, I would stray, 
And dreaming, rear an empire on its shores. 
Where cities rose, and palaces and towers 
Caught the first light of morning—there the fleet 
Lent all its snowy canvass to the wind, 
And bore with awful front against the foe. 

* ne * _ * 
There many a childish hour was spent; the world 
That moved and fretted round me, had no power 
To draw me from my musings, but the dream 
Enthrall’d me till it seem’d reality ; 
And when I woke, I wonder’d that a brook 
Was babbling by, and a few roods of soil, 
Cover’d with scanty herbs, the arena where 
Cities and empires, fleets and armies rose. 


During his collegiate life, Percival impressed 
every one around him with his genius. Besides 
excelling in the college studies, he acquired 
most of the modern languages, became a skilful 
chemist and botanist, and devoured everything 
of gencral knowledge that fell in his way. His 

wers of acquisition were truly extraordinary. 
After obtaining his degree, he became a student 
of medicine, but the science of the profession 
was the only thing to which he could apply him- 
self, and a few months as an army surgeon com- 
pleted his disgust, and he abandoned it. With 
a year or two of interval, during which he ac- 
complished himself in various sciences, he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at the Military 
College of West Point. His poetry had by this 
time become universally known, and he was 
the object of much admiration. His friends, of 
whom he had many, congratulated themselves 
on his having obtained at last, a permanent inde- 
pendence, and the students under his care were 
beginning to feel the effects of his superior 
knowledge, when he suddenly left the place, and 
threw up the professorship. It is supposed that 
a projected change in his quarters, and the per- 
emptory terms in which the military order was 
conveyed, had given offence to his sensitive 
spirit. Up to this time he had published several 
volumes of miscellaneous poetry, under the title 
of Clio, which were afterwards reprinted in Lon- 
don. His poems, however, were not a sufficient 
support to him, and for some years that he shun- 
ned notice and shrunk into himself, abandoned 
to a morbid melancholy, he probably suffered 
keenly the bitter evils of poverty. His studies 
and acquisitions, however, went on, and he was 
soon known as an authority upon almost every 
science and every branch of literature. He trans- 
lated and improved Malte-Brun’s Universal Geo- 
graphy, among other difficult tasks, and on the 
completion of Mr. Webster’s vast Etymological 
Dictionary, Percival was employed to read the 
proofs and superintend the publication—the only 
individual in America who had the requisite 
knowledge of languages. Upon this long, wea- 
tisome, difficult undertaking, the desponding 
poet worked for two or three years, giving it 
often fifteen hours a day, and for a compensation 
that sufficed only for the barest subsistence. As 
a philologist, Percival is said only to be surpassed 
by the celebrated Mezzofante of the Vatican, 
and yet this is but one of many things in which 
he is eminent. 

Poetry is Percival’s natural breath, and he 
writesit ashe talks, without labour or forethought: 
and there lies its defect: we are told he never 
makes a correction. Of his many productions 
we hardly know which to select for a specimen. 
We will give a part of a sketch, describing a 





scene in the time of the yellow fever, which Per- 
cival is said to have written while suffering with 
hunger in New York. He scrawled it in a mi- 
serable lodging, when utterly destitute of the 
means of purchasing bread, and took it to the 
editor of a newspaper, who bought it of him for 
five dollars. It opens with the description of 
a girl watching by the death-bed of her lover, 
and proceeds— 
Night 

Was far upon its watches, and the voice 

Of nature had no sound. The pure blue sky 

Was fair and lovely, and the many stars 

Look’d down in tranquil! beanty on an earth 

That smiled in sweetest summer. She look’d out 

Through the raised window, and the sheeted bay 

Lay in a quiet sleep below, and shone 

With the pale beam of midnight—air was still, 

And the white sail, that o’er the distant stream 

Moved with so slow a pace, it seem’d at rest, 

Fix’d in the glassy water, and with care 

Shunn’d the dark den of pestilence, and stole 

Fearfully from the tainted gale that breathed 

Softly along the crisping wave—that sail 

Hung loosely on its yard, and as it flapp’d 

Caught moving undulations from the light, 

That silently came down, and gave the hills, 

And spires, and walls, and roofs, a tint su pale, 

Death seem’d on ail the landscape—but so still, 

Who would have thought that anything but peace 

And beauty had a dwelling there! ‘The world 

Had gone, and life was not within those walls, 

Only a few, who linger’d faintly on, 

Waiting the moment of departure; or 

Sat tending at their pillows, with a love 

So strong it master’d fear—and they were few, 

And she was one—and in a lovely house, 

Far from all sight and sound of living thing, 

She watched the couch of him she loved, and drew 

Contagion from the lips that were to her 

Still beautiful as roses, though so pale . 

They seem’d like a thin snow-curl. All was still, 

And even 80 deeply hush'd, the low, faint breath 

That trembling gasp’d away, came through the night 

As a loud sound of awe. She pass’d her hand 

Over those quivering lips that ever grew 

Paler and colder, as the only sign 

To tell her life still linger’d—it went out! 

And her heart sank within her, when the last 

Weak sigh of life was over, and the room 

Seem’d like a vaulted sepulchre, so lone 

She dared not look around: and the light wind, 

That play’d among the leaves and flowers that grew 

Still freshly at her window, and waved back 

The curtain with a rustling sound, to her, 

In her intense abstraction, seem’d the voice 

Of a departed spirit. Then she heard, 

At least in fancy heard, a whisper breathe 

Close at her ear, and tell her all was done, 

And her fond loves were ended. She had watch’d 

Until her love grew manly, and she check’d 

The tears that came to flow, and nerved her heart 

To the last solemn duty. With a hand 

That trembled not, she closed the fallen lid, . 

And press’d the lips, and gave them one long kiss— 

Then decently spread over all a shroud ; 

And sitting with a look of lingering love 

Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 

And pressing both her hands upon ier brow, 

Gave loose to all her gushing grief in showers, 

Which, as a fountain seal’d till it had swell’d 

To its last fulness, now gave way and flow’d 

Ina deep stream of sorrow. She grew calm, 

And parting back the curtains, look’d abroad 

Upon the moonlight loveliness, all sunk 

In one unbroken silence, save the moan 

From the lone room of death, or the dull sound 

Of the slow moving hearse. The homes of men 

Were now all desolate, and darkness there, 

And solitude and silence took their seat 

In the deserted streets, as if the wing 

Of a destroying angel had gone by, 

And blasted all existence, and had changed 

The gay, the busy, and the crowded mart 

To one cold, speechless city of the dead. 


We must make one more extract, of a differ- 
ent kind, and which shows, perhaps, a prophetic 
feeling for himself :— 

Genius Slumbering. 
He sleeps, forgetful of his once bright fame; 

He has no feeling of the glory gone ; 

He has no eye to catch the mounting flame, 

That once in transport drew his spirit on ; 
He lies in dull, oblivious dreams, nor cares 
Who the wreathed laurel bears. 


And yet not all forgotten sleeps he there ; 
There are who still remember how he bore 
Upward his daring pinions, till the air 
Seemed living with the crown of light he wore; 
There are who, now his early sun has set, 
Nor can, nor will forget. 
He sleeps,—and yet, around the sightless eye 
And the pressed lip, a darkened glory plays ; 


| 





Though the high powers in dull oblivion lie, 
There hovers still the light of other days; 

Deep in that soul a spirit, not of earth, 

Still struggles for its birth. 


He will not sleep for ever, but will rise 
Fresh to more daring labours; now, even now, 
As the close shrouding mist of morning flies, 
The gathered slumber leaves his lifted brow ; 
From his half-opened eye, in fuller beams, 
His wakened spirit streams. 
Yes, he will break his sleep; the spell is gone; 
The deadly charm departed ; see him fling 
Proudly his fetters by, and burry on, 

Keen as the famished eagle darts her wing ; 
The goal is still before him and the prize 
Still woos his eager eyes. 

He rushes forth to conquer: shall they take— 
They, who, with feebler pace, still kept their way, 
When he forgot the contest—shall they take, 
Yow he renews the race, the victor’s bay? 
Still let them strive—when he collects his might, 
He will assert his right. 
The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 

Whose essence is ethereal; they may try 
To darken and degrade it ; it may rust 

Dimly awhile, but cannot whoily die ; 

And, when it wakens, it will send its fire 
Intenser forth and higher. 

Percival looks the poet more absolutely than 
any man we ever saw: it is written on his fore- 
head, and steeped in his eve and wound about 
his lips. Sensitiveness, pride, enthusiasm, feel- 
ing, melancholy, are traced with a sun-beam on 
his features. He is of a slight, stooping figure, 
walks with an uncertain step, is negligent in his 
dress, and has a wild and startled timidity of 
manner that has the air almost of insanity. His 
eye is large, bright, and pregnant with a kind of 
unnatural fire, that makes the child in the street 
turn and look after him. Leading the purest 
life, suffering without complaint the severest pri- 
vations, doing what no one else could do for his 
daily and mere existence, modest, with the most 
remarkable attainments, less distinguished for 
his poctry than for anything else, yet the best 
poet of his country,—Percival is the most in- 
teresting man in America. Had he been born 
in any country of Europe, he would have had the 
fame and fortune thrust upon him, which he 
wants the confidence to pluck down upon him- 
self.t 

[To be continued on the 7th of February.) 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF SCOTT, HOPE, AND 
COLERIDGE, 

Tnuesr letters have little need of preface. In 
the first, Sir Walter Scott details two anecdotes, 
which he afterwards applied to another purpose. 
The second, from Mr. Hope, is merely a reply 
to an application for the loan of a picture, for the 
purpose of engraving from it, but is interesting, for 
the proof it ofiers of the devoted affection which, 
after twelve or fifteen years of married life, he 
entertained for his amiable wife. The third, from 
Coleridge, is an answer to an invitation to dine 
with two or three social friends—the word 
“hook,” underlined, being a quibble on the 
name of one of the most pleasant and brilliant 
of the guests. 

* Dear Sir,—Two stories struck me as being 
susceptible of pictural illustration; I will men- 
tion the outline of each, and you may consider 
whether they would suit an artist or not. If 
they should be thought fit for the pencil, I will 
give you a detailed account of them, yet without 
attempting much ornament. The one is a tra- 
dition connected with a large stone in Liddes- 
dale, called the Laird’s Jock’s stone. It takes 
the name from a furious Scottish champion, 
called the Laird’s Jock, because he was the eldest 
son of the Laird of Mangerton, chief of the clan 
of Armstrong. He succeeded his father in com- 
mand of the warlike tribe to which he belonged. 
Frequent defiances at that time passed between 


+ It may be well to mention, that Percival’s poems, as 
well as other American works, are to be found at Mil- 
ler’s, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; at U. Rich's, 
Red Lion Square ; and at Kennett’s, 59, Great Queen 
Street.—Ep, Aru. 
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the Scots and English on each side of the fron- 
tier, but the Laird’s Jock’s size and strength 
rendered him superior to all men in single com- 
bat, and he wielded a huge two-handed sword 
which no one could use but himself. At length 
he became old, decrepit, and finally bed-ridden, 
and was obliged to resign the command of the 
tribe to his son, a gallant young man, but far 
from being his father’s equal. Of that the old 
man seemed sensible, for he never would resign 
possession of the sword which had won so many 
victories. At length a brave young Englishman, 
one of the Fosters, if I recollect right, sent a 
challenge to the best Scotsman on the opposite 
side of the Liddle, to fight him in single combat 
at what was called the Turney-holm—a flat space 
of ground used for such encounters. The old 
champion took great interest in this challenge, 
which was accepted by his son, and for the first 
time put him in possession of the favourite sword. 
He caused himself to be transported in a species 
of sledge, or litter, to witness the combat, and 
was placed on the stone, which still bears his 
name, wrapd up in blankets, and attended by 
his daughter, a beautiful young woman, who was 
her father’s constant guardian and the nurse of 
his old age. The combat begun, and (by trea- 
chery, say the Scots, which is probably in that 
respect partial,) the young Armstrong fell, and 
the victorious duellist seizing the huge two- 
handed sword, brandished it aloft as the trophy 
of the field. At this distracting sight the old 
giant, who had long been incapable almost of 
turning himself in bed, started up, the covering 
falling partly from him, and showing the wreck 
of his emaciated frame, and uttered a cry so por- 
tentously loud, as to be heard for miles around. 
He was born back to his own tower of Mangerton, 
where he died in a few hours, which he spent in 
lamentations, not for his son, whom he never 
named, but for the loss of the noble sword which 
in his hands had won so many victories. If any 
artist should take this work in hand, he ought to 
forget there is such a thing as the Highland 
dress in the world, for it was never worn in my 
country. The moment would [be] the fall of 
the young chief, and the effect produced on the 
spectators, and particularly his father and sister. 
Cooper could do it admirably. 


The other story is highland, and I know the in- 
dividual to whom the incident happened, and who 
had the character of having been the murderer of 
Callam Dearg, or Red Colin, in the wood of Zit- 
termur. How that may [be], I know not; when 
I knew him he was lame of a leg and much dis- 
abled, which happened in this manner :—he was 
out in search of a goat, which had strayed from 
the flock, and as he was ascending by a steep and 
narrow path which ran slantingly upwards along 
the face of a huge precipice, which turned steeper 
and narrower every moment, he met a red deer 
stag coming butting down the same path which 
he was accending. What was to be done! the 
path was so narrow that the stag could not turn, 
and though the man might have done this, yet 
the odds were that before he could have [taken] 
many steps downwards, the stag, as they are very 
dangerous when brought to bay, would have 
charged, and certainly pitched him over the pre- 
cipice. To stand his ground was to incur a simi- 
lar danger, and the country being disarmed after 
the affair of 1745, he had no fire-arms. My 
friend Duncan, therefore, laid himself flat in the 
path, in hopes that the deer would extricate 
them both from the dilemma, by walking over 
him. It was long, I think two or three hours, 
before the stag could settle what he would do, 
but at length he took courage, and advancing 
very cautiously, put his head down to snuff at 
Duncan ere he stept over his prostrate body. 
But the Highlander, greedy of game, and trusting 
to the apparent timidity of the creature he was 
dealing with, seized the deer’s horn with one 


hand, and drew his dirk with the other. The 





attempt had exactly the success which his want 
of faith, for there was an understood compact 
between the creature and him, certainly deserved. 
The stag sprung over the precipice, carrying 
Duncan along with him, who, with better luck 
than he deserved, fell uppermost. It was many 
hours after this adventure, that he was found by 
a party who were out in quest of him, lying 
above the dead animal, with his leg, thigh, and 
three or four ribs broken. I never could con- 
vince him that he was morally wrong in the 
whole affair ; for my part I always thought the 
stalking down and shooting Glencoe, or Red 
Colin, was the more justifiable matter of the two; 
however, we remained friends all the same. I 
do not know whether the resemblance of this 
subject to that of the huntsman will be an objec- 
tion, or whether the difference of costume and 
situation will rather make the one a pendant for 
the other. 
* Dear Sir, &e. 
“ Water Scott.” 


“ My dear Sir,—I do not know how to apo- 
logize for my long silence, or even now, how to 
answer your request—both from my reluctance 
to deny what is asked by a gentleman, who has 
acted by me so handsomely, and from the pride 
natural in a man who has had the good fortune 
to become possessed of a fine and valuable ori- 
ginal, (I may say two, one of nature and the 
other of art,) to have these to a certain degree 
published. I feel the greatest wish to comply 
with your desire, but thus stands the case: 
Already Colnaghi has made the same request for 
an artist of his ; and not wishing to lend him the 
original portrait, which is in the country, I have 
permitted him to copy it second hand,—a minia- 
ture copy belonging to my brother. My reluc- 
tance to part with the original is increased, since 
I refused it once before, and since Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's death. 

“ Therefore, the only way in which I could 
now with a clear conscience, and without great 
apprehensions, permit it to be copied, would be 
by the artist going to the Deepdene, instead of 
allowing the portrait to go to him. Would you, 
or those you act for, consent to this, the portrait 
is at your service; but I have made a sort of vow 
never to let it be moved from what is henceforth 
to be its lasting home. 

“Excuse my frankness, or stubbornness, and 
believe me ever, with the greatest regard, &c. 

*Tuos. Hore.” 


“ My dear Sir,—I cannot bring myself to re- 
sign the pleasure I have promised myself in 
being once more hook’d on to the whirl-about car 
of the portly god, Bacchus, with wit, laughter, 
jest, and song, on the wooden horses, like the 
children at Bartholomew Fair. Gladly would I 
make one in the train, though in the character of 
old Silenus sitting on his ass. But if I am not with 
you before six, the cause will be, that I am on 
my bed, soliloquizing on a lesson of ventriloquy. 
Last night I sate up late, writing—and, probably, 
overwrought my nerves, and through them pre- 
disposed my stomach to disordered functions— 
and then, taking my usual two table-spoonfuls of 
white mustard-seed, only some three hours or more 
after my usual time, I went to bed. The mus- 
tard-seed lay, I doubt not, as a dead load on the 
torpid organ in the first instance, and in my fol- 
lowing sleep produced a true hell of dreams; so 
that, literally, I awoke the house with my shouts 
and screams, and some night or other I shall 
probably die as my father did, and realize the 
epitaph which, dreaming that I had died, I ac- 
tually composed in my sleep, the first and only 
night that I ever passed in Edinborough, and 
where I first had heard the preceding evening 
the word pronounced Embro’. I well remember 
that I awoke from the pure delight of vanity in 
the admiration of my own imagined calmness 





and fortitude. 
down : 

Here lies poor Col at le » and without screaming 

Who died as he nceien liv’d, a ing, 

Shot with a pistol by the gout within, 

Alone and all unknown, at Embro’ in an inn. 
This morning my head felt so loaded, and my 
pulse was so full and hard, that it would have 
been tampering with suicide, not to take a few 
calomel pills, &c. 

“ By the bye, I saw yesterday and read two 
really beautiful letters from Charles Mathews to 
his mother, from Peroi in Istrea, in a Greek 
village, where the little colony speak Greek, 
They have left a lively impression of young 
Mathews, both heart and genius. 

“ Yours, &e. 
“S$. T. Corerince,” 


The lines I immediately put 


“ Monday Noon.” 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Munich, 

Dicestion of knowledge must, I fancy, go on 
very well with the Munchenese, as they do not 
seem at all disposed to make over-meals. Though 
claiming to be Germans, who are the very alder. 
men of literature, I never saw people in this re. 
spect more temperate—that is, to judge from 
appearances. They strike me, at least, as being 
on arigorous Abernethy system of mind: no 
marks of the intellectual turtle on their lips or 
fingers: if they do “grease their souls” at the 
literary fleshpots, it is in an exceeding sly way, 
and no one is a bit the wiser. Tailors at Munich, 
and reckon them critically nine to a man, are 
ten times as numerous as booksellers: the infer. 
ence is plain. At a word, books are scarce, 
dear, and bad in general. Lytton Bulwer's 
are Tully and Plato beside most of them: it 
besets all the windows, title-page after title-page 
like ballads at a stall. What a deal, to be sure, 
he contrives to litter ina year! If this be not 
prolific, why neither is a rabbit-warren. The 
man must be a cod-fish ! The Germans worship 
Bulwer—call his productions Shakspearian—a 
good proof, by the bye, how exquisitely they 
must appreciate the latter. Perhaps the fact is, 
aware what a breath fame has ever been, the 
publisher wishes B. to lay all his golden eggs at 
once. On a par of popularity with Bulwer, 
stand Penny Magazines, or translations from 
the French. But as to the dearth of books, 
which seems so curious in erudite Germany,— 
intheAthens of Germany too!—all the explana- 
tion I can give is, that there is great plenty 
of them at Leipzig. That is the great book. 
quarry, and thence are books ordered by the 
mass to other towns, instead of being printed at 
home. Most German towns are too poor to keep 
on hand large stocks, and the Leipzig repository 
is in this view convenient ; but it tends likewise 
to make men of straw booksellers in other towns, 
mere literary hucksters, who are unable to push 
the trade of publishing, and whose sole endeavour 
is to keep by them as few books asthey can. Ima- 
gine the agreeabilities of thissystem! I amin great 
haste, we will say, getting up a volume, disserta- 
tion, letter, to be dispatched immediately, and 
wish to consult a work of authority on my subject; 
—work not to be had at Munich—but, “ Sir, we 
will get it for you from Leipzig, in a fortnight! 
Again, I am atravellerto Rome, sojourning one 
day at Stuttgard, and inquire at Lintot’s for the 
Antiquities of Grossius—* Sir, you shall have it 
immediately." Come then, let’s see it!"— 
“When I said immediately, Sir, of course I meant 
a fortnight !” It should be added, however, that 
there is a very good public library at Munich, to 
which persons are admitted three days in the 
week from nine till one: this limitation speaks 
either of two things, no great liberality in the 
government of modern Pericles, or no great thirst 
for reading in the modern Athenians. I, asa 


stranger, was admitted every day, treated with 
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much attention, and, to tell you the truth, on 
open days was but little incommoded by fellow- 
students. So much for the learned Germans at 
Munich! You've seen Thiersch’s late work on 
Greece, of course$: excellent matter, but the 
Janguage being a sort of Romaic-F rench, (no 
doubt chosen with design,) is apt to puzzle one 
not an adept in the double-tongue. Prof. Schel- 
ling’s laurel somewhat resembles Mandane’s vine, 
except that it adorns the head instead of the 
haunches, overshadowing, as it does, the whole 
German world. Lord Byron’s umbrageous re- 
putation was never more a monopolist. I will 
spare you, however, any of his (Schelling’s) lec- 
tures, knowing by experience how ill you take 
such things in general, be they ever so fine. 


Berlin, December, 1834. 

You may have heard, that it is now the 
universal fashion in Germany to extol the metro- 

lis of Prussia. How far this is honest—how 
far politic, I will not trouble you to examine , 
but so it is,and a voice that dared to whisper the 
contrary, would not be attended to, even though 
it came froma Prussian. It amuses me to think 
that truth may reach my countrymen through 
the round-about medium of a London journal; 
for, let me tell you, that reading the English 
papers is likewise a fashion among us. Every 
one has heard of Schinkel, the Oberbaudirector; 
he has built many edifices, and planned more, 
both for our own capital and other cities ; among 
others, for Berlin, the monument for Frederic 
the Great, which, however, is not yet executed, 
the king, I suspect, being of opinion, that keep- 
ing up his fine army is a better monument to his 
predecessor than any thing of marble or mortar. 
So many trumpets have been blown before the 
works of Schinkel, that there is no occasion for 
me to add my penny whistle to the noise ; but, 
asno one has ventured to call public attention 
to his oddities and caprices, I shall have a little 
talk on the subject, persuaded that our enthusi- 
asts will, if permitted, not merely pass them over, 
but hereafter point them out as excellencies. 
Let us look then at his Bau-Academie (School 
for Architects), which must strike the eyes ofall 
who pass over the Schlossbriicke (castle bridge), 
which leads down the Linden to the celebrated 
Denedemhurgh gate 

Just fancy a magnificent street, wider than 
Regent Street, studded with splendid buildings 
on the right, beginning with the Arsenal, and 
ending with the University House ; on the left, 
beginning with the Hotel of the Military Com- 
mandant of Berlin, and ending with the Opera 
House, all of them built in a style at once grand 
and simple, and standing in unbroken line. Now 
then, place yourself on the Schlossbriicke, and 
turn youreyes tuwards the lefty vu willsce, thrust 
into the back-ground, a huge, uncouth, square 
pile, enormously high, with windows big enough 
to take in so many hay-ricks; the front so bald 
and flat, you might imagine it incomplete, and 
that columns, &c., were yet to be added to it. 
Round the roof runs a sort of battlement, more 
like a row of chaises percées, than anything else. 
And this is the great Schinkel’s Bau-Academie ! 
built, I should imagine, to show the young archi- 
tects of Prussia how they are not to build—Jucus, 
@ non lucendo ! 
_ This Bau-Academie, like all the other build- 
ings here, is of red brick ; and what plan, think 
you, has our architect devised, to relieve the 
monotony of his masses ?-Why, nothing less 
harmonious and classical than the introduction 
ofa course of blue polished tiles every third or 
fourth row. I cannot think so glaring a mesqui- 
nerie atoned for by the small bas-reliefs placed 
under the lower row of windows, on the back 
front, in which the gradual progress of architec- 
ture is set forth in a series of designs, certainly 
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very clever; for I am yet of opinion that a large 
building should rely for its effect on the harmony 
of its general proportions, and not upon orna- 
ments merely subordinate. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

As our paper is cosmopolitan, and embraces a 
wider sphere of topics and interests than merely 
those of our own island, what better could we 
do while the strife between party and party was 
raging fiercely at home, than leave the comba- 
tants themselves each to boast of the certainty of 
victory, and take wing and see what our neigh- 
bours were doing across the channel? If the 
volumes we have brought back with us are not 
all of the highest interest, they have the gloss of 
fashion ; they are in repute and request either in 
France or Germany, and a notice of them will 
be something pleasanter than wearying ourselves 
and our readers with a prosy commentary on 
such heavy tomes as alone our publishers will 
trust to the hazard of wreck in this political hurri- 
cane. For the result, we refer to our present paper 
generally. But while on this spiritual journey- 
ing, we cast our eyes inquiringly over the foreign 
journals, and two or three little pieces of infor- 
mation scattered over them may interest our 
readers. The following is an account of the 
number of new pieces performed during the last 
twelve months at the several theatres in Paris. At 
the Académie Royale, 2 pieces—Théatre Fran- 
gais, 10—Théatre Italien, 1 new piece, and 8 
revivals—Opéra Comique, 10—Vaudeville, 25— 
Gymnase, 15—Variétés, 25—Palais Royal, 24 
—Porte St.-Martin, 11—Gaité, 16—Ambigu 
Comique, 18—Cirque Olympique, 4— Folies 
Dramatiques, 5—Théatre Nautique, 5—Théaire 
de M. Comte, 16—Théatre de Moliére, 2 new 
pieces, and 2 revivals. We find that, during the 
last few years, there has been an annual decrease 
in the number of new pieces represented at the 
Parisian theatres; thus, in 1831, the number 
was 272; in 1832, 258; in 1833, 219; and in 
1834, 188: that M. Scribe, almost as prolific as 
our favourite Goldoni was in his day, only wrote 
(or, according to our own correspondent, manu- 
factured) eight pieces last year—M. Ancelot, 12 
—and M, Rayard, 10.— From the German 
papers we also learn, that a vase has been lately 
found by some peasants in the neighbourhood of 
KGnigsburg, containing no less than 2,650 an- 
cient coins, none of them of a later date than the 
battle of Tannenberg (1410). This discovery 
has peculiar interest with reference to monetary 
history. 

The first of the Philharmonic trials took place 
on Monday evening: the sound of such an or- 
chestra as the admirable band belonging to that 
establishment, has, in itself, an exciting and en- 
livening effect independently of the interest with 
which we regard the production of new composi- 
tions. But of trials we do not give reports—only 
rumours. Well then, we advise our musical 
friends who belong to the audience of these de- 
lightful concerts, to keep their ears in readiness 
for a new and clever symphony by Mr. Potter ; 
for an overture, by Moscheles, to Schiller’s * Joan 
of Arc,’ in which, if there be any expression in 
music, they will find—but we must stop, lest our 
gossip run into criticism ;—and for a fantasia on 
the pianoforte by Mr. Hatton, of which we cannot 
resist saying, that his performance was something 
very like first-rate—The Vocal Concerts com- 
mence for the season on Monday evening next, 
at which Miss Lacy, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bianchi Lacy, who, it may be remembered, left 
England for India some dozen years ago, is to 
make her first appearance before an English au- 
dience. 

It is with great regret we have heard that 
Mrs. Hemans is at present suffering more than 
usual from bad health. We have missed her for 
a month or two past from the pages of the lead- 





ing periodicals, and received this answer to our 
inquiry as to the cause of her silence. We trust 
that it may not be a long one. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 15.—J. W. Lubbock, V.P., in the chair. 
—The foilowing members, lately elected, were 
admitted Fellows of the Royal Society :—Charles 
John Kemys Tynte, Esq., Benjamin Phillips, 
Esq., George Lowe, Esq., Richard Owen, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as 
candidates for election:—James A. Gordon, 
M.D., of Finsbury Square, Charles J. B. Wil- 
liams, M.D., of Half Moon Street. 

The following papers were read, viz., ‘ Second 
Essay on a General Method in Dynamics,’ by 
William R. Hamilton, Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland; ‘ An Account of the Eruption of Mount 
Etna in the year 1536,’ from an original contem- 
porary document, communicated in a letter to 
J. G. Children, Esq., Sec.R.S., by Sir Francis 

-algrave, K.G.H., F.R.S., &c.; *On the Elec- 
trical Relations of Medals and Metalliferous 
Minerals,’ by Robert Were Fox, Esq., commu- 
nicated by Davies Gilbert, Esq., F.R.S.; ‘On the 
Circulation of the Blood in Insects,’ by John 
Tyrrell, Esq., communicated by P. M. Roget, 
M.D. Sec.R.S. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 12.W. R. Hamilton, Esq. in the chair. 
Part of a paper was read, communicated by Col. 
Jackson, of St. Petersburgh, ‘ On the congelation 
of the Neva, and phenomena attending it.” We 
reserve our analysis of this till it shall be con- 
cluded. 

The Duke of Wellington, and four other gen- 
tlemen, were elected members of the Society. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 18.—Mr. Yarrell in the chair. Letters 
were read from Frederick Cuvier and M. Lesson, 
acknowledging the honour conferred on them, by 
appointing them foreign members of the Society, 
and promising future communications. A pre- 
served specimen of a dark-coloured Kangaroo, 
of small size, lately brought to this country by 
Sir Edward Parry, was exhibited ; it was con- 
sidered to be an example of the K. pencillatus of 
Gray, a specimen of which is in the collection of 
the Linnzan Society. This animal differs in 
some essential points of form from the well- 
known larger species, and an interesting account 
of its habits by Sir E. Parry, in whose possession 
it lived at liberty, in a state of domestication, 
upwards of two years, was read, It is an inha 
bitant of a rocky district, where alone it is found, 
living in holes like a rabbit. The lower part of 
the hind legs, and nearly the whole of the tail, 
is defended by long dark-coloured hair. A sys- 
tematic account of the specific characters of the 
Gazella Hodgsonii of Dr. Abel, the Chiru Ante- 
lope of India, was also read. Drawings of four 
fishes from Western Africa, by Lieut. Allen, 
were exhibited, and the Secretary pointed out 
the relations of form in them to species inhabit- 
ing the Nile. 


Society or Arts.—Mr. Aikin, the Secretary, 
delivered a lecture on Tuesday evening, on 
* The Natural and Commercial History of Cot- 
ton.” Mr. Aikin commenced with a definition 
of the word “ cotton,” and quoted several clas. 
sical works, adverting to its earliest growth. He 
particularly alluded to the soils of the different 
countries in which it had most thriven, and illus- 
trated the subject by occasionally introducing, 
not only various drawings, and some beautiful 
specimens of the article, but also parts of the 
cotton-plant, and which greatly assisted in the 
developement of his subject. He concluded an 
instructive and interesting lecture, with an ac- 
count of the extent of the importation from 
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abroad,and acknowledged himself much indebted 
to many gentlemen, members of the Society, and 
others, who had afforded him valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Several specimens of printing from zinc were 
exhibited after the lecture was concluded; a 
process which, from the superior hardness and 
compact form of the metal, is likely to super- 
sede the art of lithography. 

Institute or Britisn Arcnitects.— Since 
our last report of the proceedings of this Society, 
there have been several meetings for the purpose 
of completing its formation, and preparatory to 
commencing its scientific operations. At the two 
last meetings, the following members have been 
elected: as Fellows—Messrs. R. Wallace, E. 
Foxhall, W. J. Booth, J. J. Scoles, James No- 
ble, W. J. Dorethorn, John Davies, Richard 
Dixon, Arthur Mee, W. Railton, William Hos- 
king, John H. Taylor; also, Messrs. W. Burn 
and Thomas Hamilton, of Edinburgh, and W. A. 
Nicholson, of Lincoln. As Associates, Messrs. 
H. E. Kendall, Jun., J. D. Hopkins, A. Burton, 
F. W. Mountague, W.C. Stowe, Thomas Allom, 
George Enoch, 8. 8S. Teulon, Samson Kemp- 
thorn, J. Ashley, and C. E. Lang. On Tuesday 
last, P. F. Robinson, Esq., Vice President, pre- 
sented, from the Asiatic Society, a copy of Ram 
Riz’s * Essay on Hind Architecture,’ and T. L. 
Donaldson, Esq., Honorary Secretary, presented 
a cast from the marble bust of Sir W. Chambers, 
the architect, executed by R. Westmacott, Esq., 
R.A. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Statistical Society ..............Eight, P.M. 
i Socie .. Eight, p.a. 

Toss. { oe ae chewy eeccces ee ie 

Society of Arts .........008 3 p.7,P.M. 
Web. { Royal Society of Literature ....'Three, P.M. 

Geological Society....... eovccced 

Royal Society ...........+. 
Ta. { Society of y+ Fete 


Faip. Royal Institution............ ooeed p.8, P.M. 





MUSIC 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 

Tur year Eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
just gathered to its fathers, has been a remark- 
able one in the annals of English music. We 
regard the re-opening of the English Opera 
House, the Amateur Festival at Exeter Hall, 
and the establishment of the Society of British 
Musicians, as forming an era,from which we hope 
to date the commencement of a long and bril- 
liant season of prosperity. But, while we rejoice 
to believe, that an art which we love so well 
has taken another step towards naturalization 
among us, we cannot but regret, that, in consi- 
dering the state of native musical talent, many 
have fallen into the common error of mistaking 
partizanship for patriotism. They have pre- 
sumed, not that cultivation, but opportunity, was 
wanting, and have raised a cri de guerre against 
foreign composers and artists—as interlopers— 
locusts, who eat up the fruits of the land upon 
which its own children should be fed. We shall 
endeavour to place this question in its true 
light. 

To those who cry, “ Why have you done so 
little for your native musicians ?” we would an- 
swer, “ Why have they done so little for them- 
selves?” Setting aside, for the present, the 
claims of the writers of our cathedral services 
and glees—whose merits we firmly believe to 
be overrated, and who may be fairly said 
to belong to the past—let us ask, what com- 
poser, of English birth and education, who 
has lived during the last fifty years, may be 
placed by the side of Cimarosa, Mozart, Weber, 
Spohr, Rossini, and, greatest of all, Beethoven ? 
We should like to have the opera named to 
us, which may be matched with ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
or ‘* Fidelio,’ or ‘Il Barbiere ;—and, above all 





things, to listen to the oratorio which may be 
compared with *‘ The Last Judgment,’ and ‘ The 
Mount of Olives.” 

Enough, and more than enough, encourage- 
ment has been extended to native talent; and 
here, as we must mention instances, for the sake 
of illustration, let us earnestly deprecate any 
personal interpretation being put upon the re- 
marks we feel it our duty to make. Our com- 
posers and artists, we say it with sorrow, have 


rather stooped to comply with the requisitions | 
and pamper the taste of uninstructed audiences, | 
than led them on to relish what is intrinsically | 


beautiful; they have walked at the heels of the 
mob, rather than put themselves at its head ;— 
and they have reaped their reward—in money. 
Few, for instance, will assert, that the operas 


reach tite merit of the compositions of Ferrari, 
Guglielmi, Portogallo, and Pucitta, current upon 
the Italian stage about the same period: yet 
we read of 1,200/. being given for * The English 
Fleet,’—a sum exceeding that which was paid 
to Weber, for his fascinating and spiritual ‘ Obe- 
ron.’ As public taste, though by very slow de- 
grees, improved among us—as our theatrical 
audiencés ceased to be contented with comedies 
garnished with mean and inappropriate songs, 
in place of entire, legitimate, consistent operas, 
—these melodists (to call them by no harsher 
name,) fell into disrepute—as also did the se- 
cond-rate Italian writers with whom we have 
compared them ; and the works of both are now 
only to be found in old music-books—but the 
harvest reaped by the former was the most 
golden! 

Let us rise a step higher—and come to our 
first-rate composers—(or, may we not use this 
noun in its singular number?). Surely, when 
we mention the splendid finales of Mozart and 
Beethoven—the delicious buffo music of Rossini 
and Cimarosa, light, gay, sparkling, but never 
vulgar — the classical and charming duets of 
Mayer and Spohr, besides a host of other works, 
the names whereof come crowding to the point 
of our pen as we are writing—we may be spared 
the ungracious labour of minute comparison. 
The spirited dramatic glees, the graceful songs, 
the smooth and melodious duets, which stand on 
the other side of the account, beve no stamen 
wherewith to win themselves a world’s reputa- 
tion, as those have done; and it is no proof of 
the injustice of the public, if its admiration of 
this slighter music has gradually yielded to 
an increasing taste for the chefs-d’aeuvre of the 
great masters of the Continent. 

If we speak of instrumental writers, the one 
instance which occurs to us, supports strongly 
the line of argument we have taken :—the quar- 
tetts and quintetts of Onslow are known and 
studied by our amateurs, in honourable change 
with the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Spohr. If Onslow’s popularity is not 
greater among us, it is because the class of com- 
position in which he has principally exercised 
his mind, is little called for in England, owing 
to the want of musical amateurship among our 
young men, and the almost total neglect of all 
stringed instruments excepting the pianoforte— 
not because he is an Englishman. 

With regard to our executive artists—our 
singers and instrumentalists—we are sure that 
their popularity has, at least, been equal to their 
merits; and that they, above all others, may 
be charged with the discredit into which native 
talent has fallen, owing to the tricks they have 
consented to play, to propitiate the common. 
place and uninstructed among their listeners. 
We have heard Malibran sing Mozart’s exquisite 
and simple ‘ Non piu di fiori,’ in her most perfect 
style, and scarcely a hand was raised to ap- 
plaud her—while the vulgar forecastle ditty 
of the * Bay of Biscay,’ was encored twice on the 
same evening. We have heard an aimless pot- 


| pourri, on the flute, received with thunderin 


| obliterated. 
of Braham and Michael Kelly exceed, or even | 





plaudits, by the same people who talked, - 


morselessly, through one of Hummell’s enchant. 
ing concertos. If our artists will persist in se. 
lecting what is paltry and common, rather than 
what is pure and classical, for performance, they 
have no right to complain, if (while they are 
gathering up the reward they desire most,) the 
enlightened and refined provide for their own 
pleasure by calling in foreign assistance ; or to 
wonder, if, in proportion as the popular mind 
becomes cultivated, they are deserted, and their 
names fall into obscurity and disrepute. 

But we hope that all the mal-practices of 
what may be called the ancien régime of English 
music, are in the course of being amended or 
Let us not, however, in our satis. 
faction at the coming change, forget by whom 
it has been brought about, or be ashamed to own, 
that it is to the teaching of foreigners, and the 
influence of their works—to the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and the Italian and German Operas, 
that we are indebted for the cultivation of our 
public taste—and thence the arising of a new 
and better spirit among us. There is room 
enough among us for the weleome and protec. 
tion of all talent, foreign as well as native, 
Tlitherto, the soil of England has not been suf. 
ficiently tilled, to produce fruits of perfect growth 
and indisputable excellence: let us not clap 
our hands vain-gloriously, because we see at last 
a fine ear or two of corn springing up. 


We have left ourselves but little space to 
speak of the Fourth Concert of the establish. 
ment which has given rise to the above remarks, 
Mr. W.S. Bennett’s symphony was the best 
music performed in the course of the evening: 
the allegro, slow movement, and scherzo, had a 
purpose, originality, and character of their own, 
with one or two delightful melodies introduced, 
which fully justify our high expectations from 
the future works of this young writer :—we are 
beginning to look for his name in the concert 
bills. Mr. Calkin’s quartett was exquisitely 
played, by Messrs. Mori, A. Griesbach, Wat- 
kins, and Lindley. We never before heard 
Mori play so delicately, or in such fine 
taste, and were thoroughly delighted with his 
performance. Mr. Lucas, Mr. J. H. Gries. 


bach. and Mr. J. Macfarren, conducted over- 
tures of their own composition ;—in all of 


which was good sound writing: perhaps they 
might have been more effective, had the band 
been steadier—but it was kept in very bad or- 
der, or rather, no order at all. Mr. Catchpole’s 
horn concerto was a total failure. Mr. Wal- 
misley’s glee, ‘The first of the May,’ was not 
so well sung as it should have been, by Miss M 
Hawes, Mr. J. Barnett, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr, 
J. QO. Atkins: it is a sweet composition. Mr. 
Clifton’s glee, ‘ Sweet stream,’ we liked less as 
music ; but it went better. With the exception 
of a very sterling and fine recitative and air, by 
Mr. Perry, from a MS. oratorio, (* Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’) which was well sung by Mr. Leoni Lee, 
the rest of the vocal music was not good: the 
two bravuras almost reached the offensive point. 
The singers, besides those we have mentioned, 
were Mrs. Geesin, Miss Bruce, Miss Land, and 
Mr. Bellamy, who took part in Mr. Clifton’s 
glee. 





- ‘THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. . 
This Evening, THE KING'S SEAL. With TAM O’SHANTER; 
THU 


aud KING AR R. 
Monday, PIZZARO ; and KING ARTHUR, 
‘Tuesday, THE KING'S SEAL, With A NEW INTERLUDE; 
and KING ARTHUR. 3 : 
Wednesday, THE RED MASK; and KING ARTHUR. 
Tue Kino’s Seaw three times a week, 
Kino ArtuHur every Evening. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, GUSTAVUS ; and THE PANTOMIM E. 
Monday, JULIUS CASAR; and THE PANTOMIME, 
‘Tuesday, A Comedy, in three Acts, with Music, altered from 
Farquhar, called OFF TO THE CONTINENT! 
THe Pantomime every Evening. 
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—_ 
DRURY LANE, 

Two acts, by Mrs. Charles Gore, with amend- 
ments by Mr. Kenney, have been introduced at 
this house, and passed. The piece they belong 
to is a comedy, called, *The King’s Seal,” and 
the plot lies in the time and court of Henri 
Quatre. If there is not much to praise greatly, 
at least there is nothing to blame ; and, though 
it was not received so cordially on the first 
night as, for the sake of its clever mover and 
seconder, we could have wished, still, succeed- 
ing audiences have waxed warmer, and, con- 
sequently, ‘ The King’s Seal’ has made a better 
impression. 





MISCELLANEA 


London University.—On Wednesday, as we 
announced, Capt. M‘Conochie delivered a highly 
interesting lecture, on the expeditions of dis- 
covery to Southern Africa and British Guiana, 
which have been undertaken at the suggestion, 
and in degree at the cost of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. ‘The very full account of these 
highly important expeditions, given nearly 
twelve months since in the Atheneum (see No. 
332,) makes it unnecessary for us to go again 
into particulars, but we may be allowed to ex- 
tract from the able report in The Times, some 
of those facts with which the lecturer at once 
illustrated his subject and interested his au- 
dience. Of Abyssinia, Capt. M‘Conochie ob- 
served, that it “was already well known, from 
expeditions from the north of Africa; but of the 
regions to the south-west of it we knew but little, 
and that little only from travellers who had 
penetrated but a short distance from the sea- 
coast. We had no detailed accounts of those 
countries. The efforts of Salt to extend inquiry 
had not been very successful, and the result of 
his inquiries had not been satisfactory. What 
we did know of those countries we had 
learned from the early Portuguese missionaries. 
The report of Captain Owen had given a state- 
ment favourable to the character of their in- 
habitants, as far as he had the means and oppor- 
tunity of exploring and inquiring. ‘They had a 
tolerably correct knowledge of the principles of 
trade. It was probable that the country inter- 
vening between the eastern and western coasts 
was partly desert and partly pasture. It had 
been asserted that in their trading, merchants 
had passed from the Portuguese colonies on the 
western coast to those on the eastern; but such 
accounts were not established by evidence on 
which we could rely. * * It had been ascertained 
that some of the nations of the interior of Africa 
were comparatively in a state of civilization, 
and that the Governments under which they 
existed were stable. Lines of investigation had, 
by the expeditions of various travellers, been 
marked out on the tract now sought to be more 
fully explored, from the east, the west, and the 
south; it was an expansion of those lines that 
was required ; it was breadth in the future re- 
searches that must be given to those lines, and 
the angles contained between them must be 
filled up. The continent of Africa had already 
been penetrated 1,400 miles north from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The countries farther 
north were found to be the furthest advanced in 
the arts of civilized life. At the distance of 
1,400 miles from the Cape the arts of smelting 
iron and copper, and of carving in ivory, were 
known. Commerce had penetrated in that 
direction nearly 1,400 miles, and a trade to the 
amount of 1,600/. had been carried on in one 
expedition, though under the disadvantage of 
the commodities of the trading having been 
conveyed in waggons, and not by water.” 

_ Petersburgh Academy of Sciences.—The sub- 
Ject proposed by the Academy, for the Zoologi- 
cal prize to be decided, A.D. 1836, is, ‘ Re- 





searches into the different degrees of develope- 
ment, in the intestinal nerves of invertebrated 
animals, illustrated with drawings.’ Candidates 
may use at their pleasure, the Latin, Russian, 
German, French, or English language. 


Almanach auf das Jahr 1835.—This alma- 
nack, the exact size of which was given hereto- 
fore (No. 316), and which ought in truth to be 
set in an alderman’s ring, has been again sent 
to us by Mr. Schloss. We can only, as before, 
speak of it as a curiosity, and our readers will 
readily believe us, when we add, that it is not 
larger than our thumb-nail, and contains twenty 
engravings with proportionate letter-press. 


Sieam-Engines.—Alluding to the statements 
which have appeared in some recent numbers 
of the Atheneum, relative to the condensation of 
steam, we are requested by a known correspon- 
dent to state, that an apparatus has been con- 
structed for the purposes of condensing the 
waste steam that would be otherwise blown off 
and lost, from boilers of marine engines, and 
thereby producing by a very simple arrange- 
ment, a sufficient supply of fresh water for cu- 
linary purposes, and that a further supply can 
be procured from the same source, for occasion- 
ally filling the boilers with fresh water. It is 
stated that the apparatus in question answers the 
purposes required extremely well, and is not lia- 
ble to cbhjection on account of bulk or weight. 
We have also received a further communication 
from Messrs. Busk, Keene & Co., and with the 
publication of this letter the correspondence 
must cease. ‘t We observe from your last num- 
ber, acorrespondent conceives that our improved 
condensing apparatus is, on account of its 
weight, not adapted for sea purposes. With 
the usual low-pressure class of steam-engines, 
it is true that some small increase of weight 
may occur, but even in that case the difference 
need not amount to anything considerable, in 
comparison with the advantages to be gained ; 
but with high-pressure engines, which seem 
likely at an early day to supersede the low- 
pressure altogether for nautical purposes, the 
weight of this apparatus is so wholly immaterial, 
that our high-pressure engines, furnished 
throughout, including the engines themselves, 
their frames, pumps, boilers, paddle-wheels, 
condensing apparatus, &c. weigh less than half 
a ton per horse power, whilst the ordinary weight 
of the ordinary low-pressure marine engine with 
like matters, exclusive of our condensing appa- 
ratus, is scarcely ever less than a ton per horse 
power. Of the boilers noticed in our last com- 
munication, as having been in work for three 
years, without requiring to be cleaned, from the 
protection afforded by our condensing apparatus, 
two or three are in steam-boats. Your corre- 
spondent seems to be of opinion that the con- 
densing apparatus of Mr. Hall, of Nottingham, 
is superior to ours. Upon this subject, it will 
be sufficient to remark, that Mr. Hall’s plan is 
nearly a copy of ours, with little alteration and 
no improvement, and that our engines had been 
in use both here and in France, prior to the date 
of that gentleman's first patent.” 


Sympathy between Twins.—The French 
papers mention some rather strange process of 
sympathy, existing between twin brothers, now 
between five and six years of age. Although 
these children did not suffer much during the 
first year, it was noticed, that they suffered 
simultaneously, whatever was the nature and 
degree of the suffering. In 1831 they were 
both attacked with intermittent fever on the 
same day, which also left them at the same time. 
In the following year, they both had cutaneous 
eruptions, the symptoms and effects of which 
were precisely similar. In the winter, they both 
had bad colds and coughs, and they invariably 
coughed at the same time! In 1833 they both 
had a contagious disorder, and were attacked 





with it so precisely at the same time, that it was 
impossible to tell which had communicated it 
to the other. In 1834, they both had a sort of 
ague at the same time. Notwithstanding all 
these strange points of sympathy, the two boys 
are said not to be in the least alike; the one is 
very delicate, the other robust: and their cha- 
racters differ as much as their personal appear- 
ance. These facts are adduced by the French 
anatomists, as confirmatory of the opinion, that 
the cause of disorders generally is to be attri- 
buted rather to air and diet, than to any pecu- 
liar conformation of body, or to any apparent 
strength or weakness. 

Monument to Wolfe and Montcalm.—We are 
happy in being able to announce to the friends 
of the Earl of Dalhonsie, the completion of the 
Monument erected to Wolfe and Montcalm, at 
Quebec, under the patronage of his Lordship, 
and aided by his liberality to so large an amount. 
The inscription on the surbase has been affixed 
for some weeks, and on Thursday last, the in- 
scription, written by Dr. Fisher, for which the 
Prize Medal was adjudged by the Committee, 
was placed upon the Sarcophagus, fronting to 
the Basin. It is cut, in what are termed block 
letters, on a very hard slab of marble. The 
scaiiolding has been removed, and this beauti- 
ful Monument is now seen to the best advantage, 
the white marble slabs, bearing the inscriptions, 
giving an air of lightness to the whole obelisk. 
‘The names ‘Wo tr,’ ‘ Monrcawm,’ have also 
been placed on the sides of the Sarcophagus in 
bold relief.— Quebee Mercury. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 

A new edition of Virgil’s Bucolics, interlinearly trans- 
lated, &c. by P. Austin Nuttall, L.L.D. 

Just published.—The Dublin University Calendar, 
for 1835, 12mo. 5s.—The Mysterious Bridal, 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s.—The Maid of Padua, 4 vols. 12mo. 24s.— 
Treasury of Scripture Knowledge, fc. 8vo. 12s.—The 
Treasury Bible, fe. 8vo. 36s.—The Treasury Bible,demy 
4to. on writing paper, 30s.—Infant Lyrics; by the 
Rev. IT. Guyer, of Kyde, 18mo. 1s.— Bertrand’s Revo- 
lutivas of the Globe, cr. 8vo. 7s.—Leigh’s Directions 
for Insuring Personal Safety, during Storms of Thunder 
and Lightning, Svo. 1s.—The York Psalm and Hymn 
Book, 32mo, 3s.—Wilberforce’s Practical View of 
Christianity, 32mo, 2s.—Noel on the Sabbath, 18mo. 
iy.—Viscount Mandeville on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
royal 8vo, iGs.—New ‘Testament, with references, 
32mo. 8s. morocco, 5s. 6d. roan.—Johnson’s Dictionary, 
diamond, 32mo. 2s, 6d.— Wand’s Treatiseon Algebraical 
Geometry, 8vo. 5s. 6¢.—Ansell’s Treatise on Friendly 
Societies, 8vo. 5s.— May’s History of Evesham, Svo. 9s. 
—Marshall’s Interest, Annuity, and Exchange Tables, 
8vo. 8s.—The Office of the Ruling Elder, in the Pres- 
byterian Church, by Samuel Miller, D.D, 12mo. 4s.— 
The Riches of Chaucer, by C. C. Clarke, Esq. 2 vols, 
12mo. with 20 wood-cuts, 18s.—The Extraordinary 
Black Book, with Appendix complete, 8vo. 2is.— 
Chromatography ; or, a treatise on Colors and Pigments, 
4to, 21s.—Little Tables for Little Folks, with 20 cuts, 
2s.—The Christian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. Il. 12mo, 
7s.—Renoult’s Letter to his Father, I8mo. 2s,—Sher- 
wood’s Nun, new edit. 12mo. 6s.—Sandford on Fellow- 
ship with God, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Lecroix's Elements of 
Algebra, by W. H. Spiller, I2mo. 7s, 6d.—Crosby’s 
Builder’s Price Book, for 1835, 8vo. 4s.—Theological 
Library, Vol. X. (Russell’s History of the Church of 
Scotland, Vol. II.) fe. Svo. 6s.—Kean’s New Atlas of 
Classical Geography, royal 8vo. 15s.—Mempris’s Chro- 
nological and Geographical Chart, in case, 22s. 6d. on 
roller, 21s.—Romance of History, Vol. X11. (Spain, 
Vol. IL1.) fe. 8vo. 6s.—Collection of the Poor Law 
Statutes, by J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 21s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.—T.H.—A subscriber at York, received. 

Let T. M. send the MS. 

We are greatly obliged to ‘ A Subscriber’ for the 
Paper (A. W.) It is however, our custom, not to in- 
sert communications, without being informed of the 
name and address of our correspondent as a security, 
Will he in confidence comply with this necessary 
caution ? 


By some mistake, the address of our Binder, Mr, 
Knapp, was not inserted correctly last week ; it ought 
to have been, 10, Green St., Church St., Blackfriars 
Road. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in Theology, the 
Classics, Mathematics, English Literature, and History, under 
the superintendence of the Principal and Professors, the Rev. 
T. G. L and JOHN ANSTICE, will be RE-OPENED ou 
THURSDAY, the 22nd instant. 
‘The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental 
and other Foreign Languages, will r eon the same day. 
MEDICAL SCHVOL,—The Spring Course of Lectures will 
commence on Wednesday, the 2tst instant. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—The Classes in the School! will be 
re-opened on Mouday, the 26th instant. 
Jan. 1, 1835. W. OTTER, M.A, Principal. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.--FACUL- 

TY of MEDICINE.—The Second Division of the Lectures 

in this Faculty commence on the 2ist of January. CLINICAL 
MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

The North London Hospital, which is contiguous to the Uni- 
versity, has been open since November ; and Clinical Lostruction 
is given by the following Medical Officers:— 

hysicians. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.t Professor of Medicine, 
Thomson, M.D. Professor of Materia Medica. 
. Professor of Pathological Anatomy, 
» M.D. Professor of Midwifery. 
Surgeons. 
Samuel Cooper, Esq. Professor of Surgery. 
Rt. Liston, Esq. late Surgeon to the Royal lafirmary, Edinburgh. 
d. Quain, Esq. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Fee for Perpetual Admission to both Medical aud Surgical 
Practice, 25 guineas. 

Fee for one year’s attendance on them both, 20 guineas, 

Council Room, THOMAS COATES, 
12th January, 1835. Secretary. 


ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIEN. 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 
SPRING COURSE OF LECTURES—1835. 
Weekly, at 8 o'clock in the Evening. 
Tues, Jan. 13. R. Addani On Acoustics. 
20. ¥ _ 











ued, 

On Oriental Literature, 
Continued, 

S. OnGeology. 

On the Study ‘of Elocution 
‘om Books, 

Wed. .... 25. Rev. Professor Vaughan. On the G 


. W. Higgins, Esq. F.G 
«+ 17. E. Atherstone, Esq. 
neral History 
of Ancient Rome. 
Continued. 
On the Literature of 
Anclent Rome. 
1B, seccrccccccsvecsecsecs Continued. 
24. R. Mudie, Esq. On the Philosophy of Nai. Hist. 
i. eocesee Continued. 
7. Professor Bernays. On General Grammar. 
14. R. Mudie, Esq. On the Philosophy of Nat. Hist. 


oe March 4. ces. cesececceeees 


© ceeeecececeece Continu 
ereeees+++ 28. Professor Bernays. On General Grammar. 
eves May 5. Dr, Hope, F.R.S. On the Circulation of the Blood, 
and on the healthy and morbid 
Phenomena connected with it. 
ereresenee 12. cccecseesecececs Continued, 
++ 19. Mr, Buckingham, M.P. 
ecceeeeees 26, Dr, Quain. On the Structure of the Organs of 
Voice, the Production of Vocal 
Sounds, and their Modulation. 
2. Rev. H, Stebbing, F.K.S.L. On the Influence of 
Metaphysics on the 
Belles Lettres. 
. Continued. 
On Physical Education, 
. Continued. 
5. &e. &c. Onsome Branch of 
Natural Philosophy. 
- Tickets of Admissi to Non-M bh 
For the Spring and Autuwn Courses 
For either Course separately........ 


BRUCE-CASTLE SCHOOL, TOT TE) 


eves Jane 


Ds weecsvecceeeees 





£1 1 6 
(328 

a NHAM. 
RUCE-CASTLE is rather more than five 
miles from London, and is about a quarter of a mile to 
the west of the high-road to Hertford. It ctands in a park con- 
taining nearly twenty acres of land; and the surrounding country 

eenen and salubrious. 

here are Six resident Teachers, one of whom is a native of 


i 
France. They 
struction in the studies necessary for enabling a young mau, 


together carry on a regular system of daily In- 


immediately on leaving School, to enter ove of the i hiversities, 
engage in Commerce or Agriculture, or to adupt the Military 
or Naval Profession. 

Much F nactairo knowledge is communicated by means of a 
course of private reading, in which the pupils are induced to 
engage. tures, too, are occasionally delivered on various 
branches of Natural Philosophy. 

fu their plans of government and instruction, the Conductors 
have addressed themseives, as far as possible, to the reasoning 
powers and good feelings of their pupils. The grounds of every 
school regulation, and of all formule employed in the studies of 
the pupils, are tully explaived ; and at all times the pupils are 
encouraged to apply for information respecting everything which 
is not pertectly clear to their minds, 

Acting on the principle referred to, and others connected with 
% the Conductors have succeeded in rendering the acquisition 
of knowledge to a certain degree what, with unlimited means 
and under perfect arrangemeuts, it would be eutirely, namel)— 
asource of unalloyed pleasure to the scholar. 

fo developing the same principles, also, they have been en- 
abled to dispeuse, to a great extent, with artificial rewards aud 
Punishments, and to associate the boys themselves in the business 
of school government, With rare exceptions, they have found 
that by treating a boy as a reasonable being, and possessed of 
wood natural feeling,—upright conduct, gentlemanly demeanour, 
a desire to oblige, and an anxiety not to inflict pain, or do in- 
jury of any kind, may all be induced, 

To the formation of good habits, the Conductors attach the 
Kreatest importance. Even with ultimate reference to the amount 
of acquisition (in the onmenty sense of the term), they are 
salistied that yood habits, and the developement of the meutal 
and physical powers, ought to be the great object of early 
education, 

A full exposition of the views of the Conductors will be found 
in a work entitled ‘ Pablic Education,’ (Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster-row, London. 1827). A coucise view of the planus 
in_use is given in a small phi ately published, entitled 
* Sketch of the System of Education in practice at the Schools 
of Bruce Castle, ‘Ti ham; and Hazi d, near Birming- 
bam,’ (Baldwia and Co. London.) 

Information respecting the charges, and other matters of detail, 
may be obtained by application at Bruce Castie, 











( Sivensiry of LONDON SCHOOL. 
HRAD MASTERS: 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A, Professor of Latin. 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A, Professor of Greek in the University 
of London. 

This School wiil re-open after the Christmas Holidays on 
TUESDAY the 13th January: it is under the government of 
the Council, and is conducted by the Professors of Latin and 
Greek. The hours of attendance are from 9} to 3}. 

THOMAS COATES, 
Secretary. 


TPHE QUEEN ANNE STREET ACA- 
DEMY, conducied by the Rev. ROBERT MACLURE, was 
RE-OPENED Thursday, January 8th, 
The French Department is conducted by M. Jourdan. 
‘The Pupis are strictly select, aud limited in number, 
Terms for the whole Course, 3/, 13s. 6d. per Quarter. 
A deduction is made when the course of study is ouly partial. 
‘ Prospectuses may be obtained at the Academy, 45a, Queen 
treet, Ca h-sq 


Council Room, 
24th Dec. 1834, 








. INT ¢ x 
THE QUEEN ANNE STREET ACA- 
DEMY. 

The RODNEY PRIZE.—Mr. Maclure bas much pleasure in 
announcing that the Hon. and Rev. Henry Rodney, Prebendary 
of Hereford, woo presided at the Examiuation at the close of 
last Term, has, with kind liberality, instituted a Prize to be com- 

ted for by the Pupils of this Academy. The Roduey Prize will 
be awarded on the ist of August next, for the best Specimen of 
Composition in Latin Prose. 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE. 

Au EXHIBITION to TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
of FIFTY POUNDS per Annum, for Three Years of the Under- 
graduate Course, commencing in October 1836, will be given to 
the Successful Candidate at the July Examivations of that year, 
who shall have attained the age of Eighteen, and kept at the 
HIGH SCHOOL tae tae 

JOHN WALKER, 
W. DJ. BRIDGMAN, $ Head Masters. 


Lox PoN HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
‘The TERM PRIZES for superior good conduct and diligence 
were awarded, on the 20th inst., iv 
Class VII, to John Miers, wt. 15. 
VI. to Robert Richardson, wt. 16. 
—— V. to Richard Pyper, xt. 1 
—— IV, to Richard Woodhouse, et. 13. 
—— III. to Richard Hall, xt. 15. 
—— Il. to William Norman, et. 10, 
—— I. to Ollyett R. Woodhouse, wt, 10. 
School Business will be resumed on MONDAY the 12th of 


January, 1835. isan aimee 
(Sigued) OH? VALKER, 
W.D. J. BRIDGMAN, } Head Masters. 





Dec. 26, 1834. 


LoONxPoNn HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE. 





ECTOR. 

Rev. Charles H. Maturin, M.A., Fellow of King’s ie 

Cambridge. 

HEAD MASTERS. 

Classical..John Walker, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mathematical..W. D. J. Bridgman, B.A. of St. Peter’s College, 

Cambridge. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Classical..H. Bostock, A.M. of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Classical and Mathematical.. ——— . 
English and Commercial Accountant..M. J. Belden, 
Freuch—Reyv. J. Mudry and Mons. Guilbauit. 
German—W, Klauer Klattowsky. 
Drawing..Mr, Clatierbuck. 

The regular course of study comprebends the Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and German Lauguages; Mathematics; the 
Elements of Astronomy and of Natural Philosophy; Arithmetic 
and Commercial Accounts ; History aud Geography ; Reading, 
Elocution, Writing, and Drawing. 

The Annual Fee for Boarders is 60/.; for Day Pupils, 15¢. pay- 
able by three equal instalments, each respectively in advance, 
on the recommencement of school busivess afier the Summer, 
tnristmas, and Easter Vacations. the onl extra charges are 
for Books, Drawing Materials, Instruction in the Italian or 
Spanish Languages, Fencing, Dancing, and Gymnastics. 

To secure select associates to the pupils of this school, the 
names of all candidates for ission are submitted for approval 
to a Visiting Committee of the Parents. 

The discipline of the school is maintained without recourse, in 
any instance, to corporal punishment, The situation of Tavistock 
House, with large play and pleasure grounds attached to it, 
affords the pupils all the advantages of a country residence. 

The Annual Report of the Committee for the last Session, and 
a Prospectus of the Course of Study, &c. may be obtained at 
Mr. ‘I. Hurst’s, Bookseller, 65, St. Paul’s Charchyard; Mr. 
Hailes, Bookseller, Piccadilly ; or at the Schoolhouse. 


TPHE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
&c., Author of the ‘ History of the Charch’ in Dr, Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopwdia, &c. &c. receives PRIVATE PUPILS, Terms, 
100 Guineas per Annum, 
London, 16, Euston-square. 


Gru DENTS preparing for the UNIVERSITIES 
may have an opportunity of READING WITH TWO 
TUTORS, residing in the same Village; one of whom is of 
Brazen-nose College, Oxiord, and the other a Clergyman who 
has taken the highest honours in the University of Cambridge.— 
The advantages of Classical and Mathematical tuition thus se- 
cured to the student, will be found to be of no common order. 
Apply to Messrs. Watkins and Hill, Opticians, Charing-cross, 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 

who has studied professionally for many years under the 

first Masters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATER-COLOUR 

or OLL PAINTING on very moderate terms.—Apply by letter, 
post paid, to M. C., at 2, Harmood-sireet, Hampstead-road. 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN.—The House, with a spacious Play-ground, 
is delightfully situated, six miles from London, in a healthy vil- 
lage, on the borders of Epping Forest.—Particulars may be had 
Cif_by letter, post paid,) of Messrs. Baily and Co, 83, Cornbill; 
or Mr. Moxon, 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly, 





PENSION DES JEUNES DEMOISELLES 
RUE DE MONTREUIL, No. 37, PARIS.” 
HIS magnificent Establishment, founded 
several Years since by Madame Lelarge, pupil of the 
celebrated Madame Campan, is situated in one of the most whole. 
some and agreeable quarters of the Capital. The house is lar 
and commodious, and the rooms airy, being surrounded wre 
vast garden, entirely c d to the des of the Y 
Ladies. The utmost care is taken with regard to the service and 
Cleanliness of the rooms, and nothing is omitted to render the 
establishment worthy the attention of English families, 

The Pian of Education embraces every branch of Luostruction 
preg a Professors of the highest respectability and talent 
that the French capital can produce in the several departneots 
of Literature and the Arts, comprising native Masters, are en- 
seged by 0 Establishment. ; » D 

‘or further particulars a to Messrs. Dulau and 
Soho-square, London. atid oo 








INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
FONTENAY AUX ROSES, 2 Leagues from Paris, 
THIS INSTITUTION, founded in 1825, 

and one of the most considerable in Europe, is situated in 
@ proverbially delightful and salubrious te of the Environs of 
Paris, ssing @ Park and Pieasure Grounds to the extent of 
Eighteen Acres, and provided with every requisite for the Com. 
fort and enjoyment of Young Gentiemen, 
THE PLAN OF EDUCATION 
Embraces every branch of Instruction necessary to form the 
Scholar, the Gentleman, and the man of Business. Professors of 
the highest respectabiiity aud talent that the Freach capital cay 
produce in the several Departments of Science, of Literature. 
and the Arts, comprising Native Masters in the different Euro- 
pean Languages and Literature, are attached to the Establishment, 
‘The Greek and Latin Languages are taught by Professors of 
the highest reputation. 

e course of Mathematics goes far beyond what is required 
for the Examination previous to admission into the Ecdle Koyale 
Polytechnique, for which the Institution of Fontenay aux Roses 
has prepared a large number of pupils with siugular success, 

There is a Riding-master and 4 sufficient number of horses for 
the exclusive use of the Pupils attached to the School, 

Prospectus, containing further details, may be had of Mr, 
Cournand, Director, at the Establishment, or at his Office, Rue 
Chotseul, No. 4, Paris. 


NOLDEN-SQUARE.—To be LET on 
LEASE, a substantial, commodious HOUSE, with good 
Ottices, light, airy, and in complete repair, desirabie for a Pro- 
fessional Man or Private Residence,—Apply to Mr. Labee, 
House Agent, 65, New Bond-street, Letters to be posi paid. 








CHATEAU DE L’ABBAYE DE POISSY. 
AUX VOYAGEURS EN FRANCE. 
NE ou plusieurs familles, ou quelques per- 
sonnes seules qui voudraient passer quelque tems dans 
une belle et paisible residence située a six lieues de Paris, peu- 
vent s’adresser en toute confiance au propriétaire du Chiesa 
de Vancienne Abbaye de Poissy. 

lls y trouveront, selon les couvenances de chacun d’eux, dans 
la retraite ou dans l’intimité d’une société polie, toutes les cun- 
ditions d'une vie confortable. a 

Des appariemeus commodes, spacieux et sépares enti¢rement 
Van de lautre, une table convenablement servie, la jouissance 
d’une bibl que bien ee, celle d’un piano et d’une 
billard, Ja lecture des journaux quotidiens, et l’avantage de pou- 
voir se perfectionner dans la conversation fraugaise, en vivant 
au sein d’une famille parisienne; voila pour |’intérieur de I’ha- 
bitation, et ce qui la rec and a prefé ¢ des familles. 

Quant aux agrémens exteérieurs, il suffira d’énoncer que ce 
chateau, assis entre la Seine et la forét de Saint-Germain, com- 
mande un parc de 30 arpeus, et que, dans son ensembie pit- 
toresque, 11 comprend, outre un verger trés-fertile et des 
espaliers garnis d’exceliens raisins, un petit bois, une promeuade 
en berceau plantée d‘arbres maguiliques, et les eaux courantes 
d’une petite riviére of on peut voguer en nacelle et pécher. 

‘Vous ces élémens de plaisirs varies et salutaires seront a la 
disposition des babitans du chateau. 

Les iti pe ires sont trés-rai bI 

Cette belle habitation est ie nt & Pabri du mouvement 
commercial particulier 4 la ville de Poissy. Elle se trouve bors 
de la ville, et dans l’enceinte méme de l’abbaye. — 

. ya — et er Plusieurs voitures partent 
chaque jour de Poiss: ur Paris, et y revienneyt. 

Ree sed amples <A albes Ai Sfadsesecr a Paris a M. Maas, 
Rue Montmartre, No. 6, qui fera voir une esquisse lithographiee 
représentant la fagade principale du chateau; ou au pro 
prietaire, M. A. Mignot, & Poissy, prés Saint-Germain. 


LIFE ANNUITIES 
TO SECURE INCREASED INCOMES. — 
HE ROYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
OFFICE, established in 1824 by Act of Parliament, and 
with powers now enlar, and confirmed under 10th Geo. IV. 
and 4th and 5th Wm. it. having published Tables for the pur- 
chase of immediate Annuities in a prospectus of a single sheet, 
the same may ve had on application by letter (post paid) to the 
principal Office, 5, Lancaster-place, Strand; or to any of the 
Country Agents. 2 
AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Established 1807. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 

The Directors have caused New Tables to be caiculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all 

ages disti hed. In c q e of this impr H 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordivary 
rates; the Female Lives on terms lower than any other Office. 

Aunual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100. to 
be received on the Death of a 
MALE, FEMALE, — 
Seven Whole Seven Whole 
| Years. | Life. Life. 














N.B. 








Age. 





s. 
20 2 

30 2: 9 

40 4 

50 12 

oo 618 2 

Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company. 

Life Assurances may be effected for North and South America, 
for the East Indies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an especial Maritime Risk, for the whole of 
Life, or for the duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic 


ty. 
Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the Assured, whether 
at home er abroad, HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 
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Sales by Auction. 


WINES, SILVER PLATE, CHINA, ETC. 
essrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
1, THIS DAY (Saturday), Jan. 17th, at Half-past Twelv 
Yelock precisely, . . 
NOMPRISING a small Cellar of choice 
Wines, Plate, and Plated Articles, China, Glass, &c. the 
Property of the late W. L. NEWMAN, Esq., by order of his 


_— Catalogues may be had at the Rooms. 


_ 


BOOKS IN QUIRES. 
On MONDAY, January 19th, and two following Days, 

Including the entire Quire Stock of Mr. 
DICKSON, (of the late firm of Davis and Dickson,) comprising 
very extensive Collection of Miscellaneous Books, with several 
oe oad important Remainders, among which will be found 
Pa entire Stock of Davis’s Land Surveying, 8vo.—Maclaurin’s 
Flasions, 2 vols. svo.—Whiting’s Astronowy, 4to.—together with 
the Coy 4 rplates and Stock of Donovan's Insects of China—Syn- 
tax’s Wars of Wellington, and the Stereotype Plates of Common 
Praver, gvo.—Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 2 vols, 12mo.—St. 
Pierre’s Studies of Nature, 3 vols. 12m0.—Swift’s Works, 5 vois, 


. &e. 
royel MCatalogees (price 1s.) may be had at the Rooms. 


BOOKS. 
On THURSDAY, January 22nd, and following Days, at Half- 
past Twelve o’clock precisely, o<. 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, comprising 
Latham’s Birds, 9 vols.—Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols. 
large paper—Daniel’s Rural Sports, 3 vols.—Lyson’s Environs 
of London, 4 vols. large paper—Landmann’s Portugal, 2 volx.— 
Scott’s Novels and Poems, is. mor.— Chester Mysteries, 
ined for the Roxburghe Clab—and several Privately Printed 
and other Articles of rare occurrence. 
Catalogues are preparing. 
N.B. of every descrip of Property for the pay- 
ment of the Legacy Duty, &c. 


” 

















Works just received from Paris by 
DULAU & Co, Soho-square. 
ISTOIRE CRITIQUE de la LITTERA- 
TURE ANGLAISE, depnis Bacon jusqu’an Commence- 
ment du X1Xe Siecle. ‘Par M. L. MEZIERES. Histvire— 
Romans—Genre Epistolaire. A Paris, chez Baudry. ’ 

Meeurs des Vaudois, Accusations dont ils 
furent chargés, et Croyances populaires qui eurent cours sur 
evx, 08 qui s’introduisirent dans leur vallées. Par Alexis 
Mauston, des Vallées Vaudoises. 

Parvenir! Par De Cochut. 
Allardin. , 4 

Histoire Parlementaire de la révolution fran- 
crise, ou Journal des assemblées nationales, depuis 1789 jn=qu’en 
1815. Par B. J.B. Buchez et P. C. Roux. ‘aris, chez Paulin. 
Prix, 2fr. L’ouvrage aura 15 & 20 volumes, On promet un 
demi-volume tous les 15 jours. 

Les Communeros. Chronique castillane du 
wiziéme siécle, d’aprés histoire inedite de Pedro de Alcocer. 
Par Henri Ternaux, A Paris, chez Paulin. 6 fr. 

De Quelques Livres Satiriques et de leur clé¢. 
Par M. Ch. Nodier. Deuxiéme partie. A Paris, chez Techener. 

Emprunts aux Salons de Paris. Nouveiles 
publiées par M. Ancelot. A Paris, chez Allardin, 7fr.50c. _ 

Histoire de la Convention Nationale, d'aprés 
elle-méme, Par Léonard Gailois, Tomes I, et II. A Paris, 

je. 15 fr. 
Le secoud volume se termine au 21 janvier 1793. 

Paralléle des Langues de l'Europe et de 
Inde, Par F, G. Eichboff. Introduction et alphabet. 

Commentaire philosophique et politique sur 
Vhistoire et les révolutions de France, de 1789 & 1930. Par Jean 
Beoner. A Paris, chez Treuttel et Wiirtz, 

Elys de Sault, ou la Cour des papes au milien 
du quatorziéme siécle. Par Fr. d’Antonnelle, Tome If, Par 
H, Arnaud, A Paris, chez Mme. Charles Bechet. 6 tr. 

Lettres écrites en 1786 et 1787, publiées par 
M, Ballanche. A Paris, chez Renoward. 4 fr, 50¢. 

Princesse, anteur de ces lettres, a fait imprimer (A Bar- 
celone) en 1802, deux volumes de Correspondance et uu tome 
> > hg dont j’ai parlé pages 46 de 1822, 415 de 1824, et 

Romans Historiques Bretons, publiés par 
Ernest Ménard. A Paris, chez Moutardier. 7 fr. suc. 

_Les Aspirans de Marine. Par Edouard Cor- 
biére. A Paris, chez Dénain et Delamare. 

Dix ans d’Etudes Historiques. Par Augustin 
Thierry. A Paris, chez Just. Tessier, 7 fr. 50¢. 

_ Il Palcinella et l'homme des madones. Paris, 
Naples, Rome. Par M. Roger de Beauvoir. A Paris, chez 
Ledoux. Sfr. 75. 

Emilie Plater, sa vie et sa mort. Par Joseph 
Stravzewicz, avec une préface de M. Ballauche. A Paris, chez 
Vediteur, 7f. 50¢. 

Sancti Patris Nostri Joannis Chrysostomi, 
archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani, opera omnia que extant vel 
que ejus nomine circumferantur, etc., opera et Studio D. Ber- 
nardi de Moutfaucon, monachi ordinis S. Benedicti € congre- 
gatione S. Mauri, opem ferentibus aliis ex eodem soladitio mo- 
Machis, Editio parisina aliera, emendata et ancta. Tomas 
‘ecandus, (Parsprima.) A Paris, chez Gaome fréres. 10 fr. 

Ceue edition primée & deux colonnes, dont une coutient 


le texte grec, e la version latine, formera 13 volumes qui 
Paraitront eu 26 livraisons, 


A Paris, chez 


In 8vo. price 8s. 
HE MODEL BOOK. ByJ.TOURRIER, 
A Practical Treatise on the French Language.—Familiar 
Dialogues, exemplifying the ditficu of the pronanciation.— 
Grammatical Construction, the Participle, the Subjunctive, the 
Genders, &e. &c. The silent letters in italics. Also a Selection 
of Poetry, with lessons on reading the same. 
™ don : Longman and Co., Paternoster-row ; Simpkin and 
varshall, Stationers’ Hall-court; Hailes, Piccadilly; Richter and 
% Soho-square ; and the Author, 158, New Bond-street. 





NEW GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
In 1 thick volame, 12mo0. 7s. 6d. neatly bound, 
HE FOUR GOSPELS and ACTS of the 
APOSTLES, in GREEK, with English Notes, selected for 
the Use of Young Students; and a Lexicon. 
By the Rev, E. J. GEOGHEGAN, A.M., M.R.LA. 
Editor of Xenophon’s Cyropedia, &c. 

“A book which we most heartily recommend, as one of the 
most aseful that has for some time issued from the press.”— 
Dublin University Mag. 

- Nearly ready, bs 
Plato’s Apology of Socrates ; Crito and Phedo, 
in Greek, with the Latin Version of Facinus, and copious Fag- 
lish Notes, by ©. S. Stanford, A.M. late Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege. Ovid's Fasti, with English Notes, by C. 5. Stanford, A.M. 
12mo. 58. 6d. cloth. 

Dablin: Printed for William Curry, jun, and Co.; Simpkin 

and Marshall, London, Sold by all Booksellers, 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
Just published, in 8vo. with interesting Plates and Tables, 
price 5s. cloth, 
By Baldwin and Cradock, London, 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, » 
TREATISE on FRIENDLY SOCIE- 
TIES ; in which the Doctrine of Interest of Money, and 

the Doctrine of Probability, are practically applied to the affairs 

of such Societies. With namerous Tables; and an Appendix, 
conteining Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly Societies, 
By CHARLES ANSELL, Esq. F.R.S. 
Actuary to the Atlas Assurance Company. 

** This Treatise is founded on the answers procured by the 
society in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, to inquiries sent to 
Friendly Societies in most of the Counties of England, Many of 
the Schedules were defective, but a sufficient number of returns 
were received to show the progress of the members of diflerent 
Societies, taken indiscriminately from all parts of England, while 
pessing through, in the aggregate, 24,323 years of life, principally 

tween the age 20 and the age 70. 


BOTANY , GEOGRAPHY. 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL, KNOWLEDGE. 
Just published, 
By Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE, OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
Botany , by Professor LINDLEY, L.L.D. 
And on January 15th was published, 

Geography, Part 1: i.e. Geography of the 
British Islands, 

Each of these works will be continued monthly until completion. 

*,* Nearly all the subjects comprised in the polished Num- 
bers of the Library of Useful Knowledge are complete in them- 
selves; and 136 out of the 178 are included in the following vo- 
lumes, viz. :— 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. 1, 8s.; Vol. 2, 10s. 6d.; Vol. 3, 
9s. 6d.; History of the Church, 13s. 6d.; History of Spain, 7s. ; 
Lives of Eminent Persons, ; Greece, ; Commer by 
M‘Culloch, 2s. 6d.; Geometry, 5s.; Algebr: 5 

Of the * FARMER’S SERIES,’ now amounting to 04 N Ts, 
the following are complete, and may be had in volumes, bound 
in cioth:—The Ho 8s. 6d.; Cattle, 10s. 6d.; British Hus- 
bandry, Vol. 1, 9s. 6d. Planting, 3s. * 

The Maps. 52 Numbers are now published, 
and this great work will be completed in about 70 Numbers, 

Six Maps of the Stars, 3s.; coloured, 6s. 

Six Maps of the World, 3s.; coloured, 4s. 6d. 
The same, in Outlines, price 3s. 

Just pablished, noder the superintendence of the Society, 

Practical Geometry, Linear Perspective, and 
Projection. By Thomas Bradley. In 8vo. numerous Plates and 
Cuts, price 75. cloth, lettered. ie 

A Treatise on Friendly Societies. By Charles 
Ansell, Esq. Actuary of the Atlas Assurance Company. 8vo, 
price 5s. cloth, lettered. 





A SUPERIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just published, in royal vo. consisting of 22 Maps, beautifully 
engraved by Russell, with coloured Outlines, price 12s. hand- 

somely half-bound, or uncoloured, 10s. 
N ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
With a Consulting Index, composed from the latest aud 
beet Authorities. 

By J. C. RUSSELL, Geographer. 
THE FOLLOWING ARB THE CONTENTS. 

1. Orbis Veteribus Notus., 13. Asia Minor, 

2. Mi 14. Orieus. 

15. Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, 

et Mesorotanna. 

16. Coichis, Armenia, Iberia, 
livricum, Vindelicia, Rhw- e 

tia, Noricum et Pan- | 17. Acyptus. 
novia. 18. Aftiea Propria, N 

7. Italia Septentrionalis. | Mauritania, et Livy 
*, —— Meridionalis. | 19. Terra Filiorum Israelis. 

9, Macedonia, Turacia, Meesia, , 20. Judwa et RKegiones Fini- 

cia. | time, Xe. 

10. Grecia extra Peloponne-! 21, Roma, Vicinia Romana, 

sum. | Syracuse, 

11. Peloponnesus et Grecia | 22, Chorographia Atheniensis, 

Meridion | Athens, Hierosolyma 

12. Insula Maris #gei. ' ‘Vroas. 

The Ladex is very copious, and includes the modern names of 
places now existing ; and the quantities are marked of all words 
for which were is authority. 

By the same Author, 

A New Edition, corrected to the present time, in royal 8vo. 
price 12s. half-bound, with coloured Outlines; the same un- 
coloured, price 10s. hall-bound, 

Russell’sGeneral Atlas of Modern Geography, 
in Twenty-five Maps, composed from the latest and best Autho- 
rities. 

*,* To this Edition has been added, an Index of the Names 
of all the Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, 
Capes, Guiphs, Islands, Lakes, Mouutains, Rivers, Xe. to be 
found on each Map, with the Latitude and Longitnde, and a 
Direction to the Map ou which each particular Name is to be 
fouud. 

Also to be had, just published, 

Russell’s Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo 
graphy, in roval 4to. with Consulting Indexes. Price 11, 4 
handsomely half-bound. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-ro 





Just published, price 21s. se 
REVIEW of the LIVES and WORKS of 
some of the most eminent PAINTERS ; with Remarks on 
the Opinions and Statements of former Writers, 
By C. J. NIEUWENHUYS, 
Henry Heager, 13, Pall Mell East. 
Price 6s. cloth boards, 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE, 
By the Rev, J. G. TIARKS, 

“Mr. Tiarks’s Grammar is the best introduction to the stady 
of German that we remember to have seen—it is brief, clear, 
and precise.”—Atheneum. 

J. Wacey, 4, Old Broad-street; John Taylor, 30, Upper 
Gower-street. 





~ is day ‘are published, ? 
ELINEATIONS, Graphical and Descrip- 
tive, of FOUNTAINS ABBEY, in the County of York, 

with Historical Notices. Eighteen Plates, from the Original 
Drawings of Messrs. Storer, demy 4to. 11, 11s. 6d. Royal 410, 
with Plate on ladia paper, 2i. 5s. 

Londou man, Rees and Co.; and C, Tilt; J. Stevenson, 
Cambridge ; E. Langdale, Ripon, 





NEW MUSIC. 

This day is published, under the express sanction of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, the Queen, Her Royal Highvess the Duchess 
of Kent, Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, the Royal 
Academy of Music, and about 450 of the most Eminent Pro- 
fessors and Amateurs of Music, 

THEORETICAL WORKS of 
ALBRECHTSBERGER, Master in Composition to 

Reethoven, “c. ‘Translated from the last German Edition, by 

ARNOLD MERRICK, Esq. In 2 vols, 8vo. of nearly 800 pages, 

price in boards, 2/. 2s, 

London: Published by R. Cocks and Co, 20, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square. Sold also by Simpkiv and Marshall, Stationers’- 
court; and by all Music-sellers and Booksellers throughout 
Europe. 

N.B. R. Cocks and Co.’s Catalogues may be had as above, gratis. 





Published this day, in fep. Svo. with frontispiece, price 6s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. IV. 
Continued from SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
Being the 62nd Volume of DR, LARDNER’S CABINET 
CYCLOPZADIA, 
‘ ‘To be published, d 
Feb. 1, Lives of the most Eminent Literary 
Men. Vol, I. 


March 1, History of Ireland. By Thomas 
Moore. 3 vols. Vol, t. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor, 


Just published, gree 5s. cloth boards, 
Vol. XVI. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY; 
BRING 
IVES of EMINENT ZOOLOGISTS, 


From ArtsToTLe To LinN BUS INCLUSIVE: 
With Introductory Remarks on the Study of Nataral History, and 
Occasional Observation~ on the Progress of Zoology, 
By W. MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., F.R.S.E., &e. 
With a Portrait of Linnweus engraved by Horsbargh. 

“The utility of such a work “ This work is written ina 
cannot be doubted; the lives | compendious and interesting 
abound in interest, none of | manner, aud while it excites the 
which is lost in th ulation of the young sin- 
present biographe dent, will supply him with in- 

“TF Lives i formation of the most oselal as 
with great candour well as the most encouraging 
and discover at once very emi- : 
nent attainments in learving, ** We cannot imagine a more 
and a sound dire ination iu | pleasing or more improving 
judgment aod taste.” — Scots- | collection of b raphical me- 
man, moits than this series seems 

** This book does more than | likely to afford.—The quautity 
it professes, for it net only con- | of literary and scientific infor- 
tains Lives of Authors, but a | mation that is condensed in the 
sketch of their views on all the | volume is wouderful.”’—Morn- 
wreat subjects in Natural His-| ing Post, 
tory.”"— British Megazine. ‘ 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


This day, price 6s. withtwo Engravings, 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXXII, 

fu addition to the valuable communications by various Prac- 
titioners, contributed expressly for this Work, ou important sub- 
jects in Avatomy, and in Medical and Surgical Pathology, the 
Publishers bave the satisfaction to a e, that the Council 
of the Medico-Chirargical Society of E urgh has determined 
to make it the medium of publishing a selection of the mo«t in- 
teresting Communications made by its Members, In accordance 
with this determivation, there bas aiready anpeared in the 
Number of this Journal for Octoher, (No. CXX1.), a Series of 
Communications on Diseases of the Lrainand Nerves, illustrated 
by numerous Cases. tu the Number for April next, it is pro- 
posed to inserta series of Communications on the Theracic 
Viseera; and in that for October following, a series on the 
Diseases of the Abdominal Viscera. 

The Namber just published contains, 

1, Miscellaveous Papers in various Departments of Medical 

Se rs of the Medico-Chirargical Society of E 

F ontribuiious to Thoracic Pathology, by R. 
Esq.—3. Dr. Keir’s Cases of Purpura Hemorrhagica, Rabi 
Chorea—4. Dr, Scoti’s Cases illastrative of various pr in 
Pathology—5. Mr. Hutehison’s Case of Fistula in Perineeo—6, 
Dr. Terabuli’s Third Report of Huddersfield I warv—7. Mr. 
Garden's Case of Hydrocele—8. Mr. Watson's Report of the 
Edinburgh Eye Infirmary—9. Mr. Lugleby on Maiposition of the 
Pia Dr. Henderson’s iliustrative of the Pathology of the 

earl 

The Second Part of the Number, which is devoted to Critical 
Analvsis, contains Reviews of Bellingen on the Nerves—Moulin 
on Reetiliuear Catheterism—Piorry on } te Percussion—De 
Condolle’s Vegetable Pbvysiology—Blandin’s Comparison of 
Lithotomy and Lithotrity—Arnold’s Figares of the Nerves of the 
Head—Tarner’s Chemistry—Paxtou’s Lutroduction to the Stady 
of Homan Anatomy—Quain’s Elements of Anatomy—Abercrombie 
on Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Chord. 

The Third Part, entitled Medical totelligence, contains a 
selection of articles on important and useful discoveries, addi- 
tious, or improvements in the various departments of Medical 
Science. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longman, London, 
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This day is published, price 6s. - 
HE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
FP any ENIR, elegantly printed and bound in fancy cloth, 
gilt with a beautifully engraved Vignette Title-page. 
e Eltnbur James B, Dunlop, and Johu Menzies. London: 
+ Tilt. 


ILLION of IMPORTANT FACTS, 

STATISTICAL DATA, and SCIENTIFIC CONSTANTS, 
By SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. A new and much improve 
Edition of this very popular and pre-eminently useful volume, 
corrected to January 1, 1825, will be ready for publication in a 
few days, and may be had of Sherwood and Co,, and of all Book- 
sellers. Also of Galignani, Paris; and De Mat, I Bruxelles, 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
This day is published, beautifully printed in small 8vo. price 7s. 
cloth, or 88. Bound in silk, 


Ses BCTIONS from the WORKS of the 


MERICAN POETS; with sowe Introductory Remarks, 

» above very inter esting volume contaius many beau- 

titut ae bo hed specimens of the most celebrated American Poets, 

and age some of the finest poetry that has ever been given 

to the c. Asapresent for youth, for premiums, it has no 

equal; and “the selection being perfectly hew to a British public, 

gives it an additional recommendation, 

Dablin: Privted for W. F. Wakeman; and sold by Simpkin, 

Marshall & Co., and Rt. Groombridye, London ae 





OMPLETION of LODGE'S ILLUS TRI- 
OUS PORTRAITS. 

This day are published, the Fortieth Part of the Folio, and the 
Forty-eighth Part of the sve. and 4to. copies, completing the first 
and second edition of this 

*,4* Subscribers are earnestly entreated to complete their sets 
without any delay, as many of the Parts and Plates are entirety 
outoft print, aud cannot hereafter be obtained. Single Plates, 
to complete copies which may have become damaged, may also 
at prevent be proc tired at the publishers. 

The Third, Fourth, avd Fiith Editions of this Work, which 
are alsoin a course of publication, will be completed within the 
respective periods announced for the ir te ination. 

Harding avd Lepard, 4, Pall Mati East; aud every Bookseller 
in the Kingdom. 





TO SPORTSMEN 
Just published, in 1 vol. svo. pr ice 15s. 
New and Original Work on the GUN; 
or, a Treatise on the potty hig + a Manufacture 
of the various beget 477 of sma 
VILLIAM GR E, £ N 
aagontar ofan neathen Method of Firing annon by Percussion. 
wwe no hesitation in saying that I cousider it by far the 
ies work ever written on the subject, and | should recommend 
the perusal of it to every gun-maker in the United Kingdom,”— 
Extract of a Letter from Col, Hawker to the Ant a . 
_ London: Long man, Rees, Orme and Ce 
Just published, in 810. No, I. with 16 Plates, price 2s. 6d. of the 
RBORETU M BRIT ANNICUM; or, the 
Hardy Trees of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Pic- 
toriaily aud Botanicaliy delineated, and scieutilically aud popu- 
Jarly described. 
By J.C. LOUDON, F.L.H.G, & ZS. &e. 
tupleted in 24 Monthly Numbers, at 2s. 6d. each, 
This work may be also had with the plates on drawing-paper 
(suitable for being coloured), at 3s, 6d.; or, with the Botanical 
specimens partially coloured from wature, at 7s.; or with the 
Botanical specimens wholly coloured, at 10s. a nunber, 
London : Longman, tees, Orme, Lrown, Greco, and Longman. 
In avo. price 9s, bound, and in 12mo., 5s. 6d. bound, 
MOHE NEW WHOLE DUTY of MAN, 
containing the Faith as weil as Practice of a Christian, 
made easy for the Practice of the Preseut Age, as the Old Whoie 
Daty of “Man was designed for those auhappy Uimes in which it 
Was writter {supplying the Articies of Corisiian Faith which 
are wanting in that book, moat e% nitally mecomary to salvation, 
Printed for Longman aud J. Richardson; J. M. Rie hard- 
son; Hatelard aud Son; b “Bin th; Baldwin and Co, . G. 
aud F. Rivington; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Lo. ; 
Simpkis aud Co, ; 5. Hodg son; and Houist tou sand Son. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’'S EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, 
Now ready, in 8 vols, splendidly illustrated by tie most eminent 


rtists, price only 5s. each volume, the first complete and 
Unilorm edition of 
and WORKS of ROBERT 


THE LIFE 
BURNS. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

Containing, in addition to the whole of bis published Works, 
upwards of 150 few Sougs, Poems, and Letiers, of undowbied 
authenticity, which have uever before been publishe dd. 

“The Life of Burns, by Allan Canningham, sarposses all the 
biographies that have beeu prefixed to the modera publications 
of wen of genius, Without excepting Soathey’s Nelson, it equals 
the best of the various lives that have been published during the 
present century. The staple of the work is the product of years, 
perhaps of a wh ole lite.’ —Speetator, 

** Connis m’s edition of Burns bas greatly pleased us; there 
is an abser atcant which every editor ot Barns has, more 
or less, exbibiied. Hitherto Burns and sit Walter Seow have 

the only Scotchmen who have riscn superior to the co 
val buinbug and cant of society. We are glad to see th: at 
Mr. Cunningham bas had the maniiuess to initate those eminent 
masters.” —Tim 
*,* The iinstrations may be had eeparately, in Three Parts, 
with original Descriptions by Allan Cunuingham, price 29. 6d. 
each, 8vo., and 5s, 4to. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo- place, Pall Mall; and 

to be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


A PRESENT TO FRENCH TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s, 6d. boards, 

E MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQU an in- 
terpretive Index of the most recurrent words in the French 
Language ; exhibiting and illustrating the ROOTS of those in- 
bo ood parts of speech called Prepositions, Adverbs, and Con- 

By Cc. . DELILLE, de la Société des Méthodes d’ Enseigne- 
meut de Paris. 
Also, by the same Author, 12mo, price 5s. 6d, boards, 


The Class Book ; or, French Colloquy illus- 


tra 
a Fellowes, Ludgate-street (publisher to King’s College 
Lenien), P se, 





This day are panes, by Sherwood and Co. Paternostet-row ; 
1d Dulau and Co, Soho-square, 
E LA ‘VOYE’S FRENCH SCHOOL 
CLASSICS, each bound in green cloth, viz. :—Les Aven- 
tures de Télemaque, 2s. 6d,—Histoire de Charles X11, 2s.— 
Pierre je Groud, 2s.—Voyages de Cyrus, 2s.—Bélisaire, 1s. 6d. 
—or the whole bound together in 2 vols. 7s. 

_A bie sere 4 of F rench Verbs, with their 
ally, for the use of Translation, 





3s. 


The complete Orthoépist, or Dictionary of 
all the Sounds in the French Language. 2s. 


General Instructions on French Pronunci- 
ation, and on the —— of Nouns, with gradual Lessons in 
Reading, &c. 75. 6 

In the press, 

_Les Aventures de Gil Blas. 


STALACTIT E CAVERN A T MITCHELSTOWN, 
Three Eugraviugs, and a Ground Plan of this extraordinary 

Cavero, with a minute and correct description of the various 
Kiformations which bave been discovered in it, are given in the 


UBLIN PENNY JOURNAL of Decem- 
ber 27th. 

The nomber of January 3rd contains a handsome and correct 
ALMANACK for the Year 1835, with interesting articies on the 
F rarances and motions of Comets, Eclipses, &c. &c.; anda 

f the Comic Almanack, illustrated with five well-executed 
ravings. Altogether this will be iound one of the most com- 
plete Almauacks yet published, 
Also just published, price 6d. = 
Thirteen Views of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railroad ; with a full and entertaining description of the Loco- 
motive Engines, aud entire live of road from Dubliu to Kings- 
town. 

Dublin: P. D. Hordy; London, R. Groombridge, Panyer- 

aliey, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


AMERICAN POETRY. 

A royal 12mo. Volume of 100 pages, closely printed, price 6s. bds, 
THE AMERICAN COMMON-PLACE 

OOK of POETRY, with occasional Notes by G. B. 
ct ER. Containing g above 300 Pieces by American Poets of 
established celebrity; inciuting Willis, Percival, sprague, Pier- 
pont, Bryant, Halleck, Dana, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs, Chiid, 
Miss Gould, we. &e. 

Also, a similar Volume of Prose Extracts, by 
Irving, Cvanning, Dwight, ~saggta Everett, Webster, Buck- 
minster, Flt, ¢ res &c. 

A tew Copies remain unsold of 

Kettle’s Specimens of American Poetry, with 
Critical and or * alana Notices. In 3 vols. 12mo. boards, re- 
duced to 10s. 

These volun ns contain Extracts from the earliest Poets up to 
the present time, arranged nearly chronologically. 

Lately publisued, dedicated to Robert Southey, Esq. L.L.D. 
Poet Laureate, 

Zophiel; or, the Bride of Seven. A Poem, 

in Six Cantos, By Maria del Occidente, In post 8vo.7s. 6d. bds, 
Richard James Kennett, No. 59, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Ficids. 


Catalogues of American Publications, gratis. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Edward C some a 26, Holles-sireet, London, 
Late Bail and Chartou, >. 

Sestecnane p beater in morocco, p 


HE GLEOGRA re ic AL ‘A. NN UAL 
for 1835, 

Covtaining Ove Hundred Steel aeapestenn. beautifully coloured, 
of ali the States, Kingdoms, aud Empires throughout the World, 
It. 

n morocco, price 2 
THE B IBLICAL ANNU AL FOR 1835. 

Containing beautitully-colomed Engravings of all the Tribes 
and Countries mentioned in Sacred History, with Piaus of the 
City of Jerusaleu, the Temple, &c. Xe. 


Ill. 
ls, 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. 
LiF 77 2 OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

“This is an evenhanded, fair, and impartial history, But 
notwithstanding mauy disagreeable truths are related in these 
volumes, the author pays ample homage to the trauscencent abi- 
lites of the Prince, and gives copious extracts from bis speeches 
aud addresses during the revointiouary era, which, iu truth, are 
periect iu their way.’’—Saterist. 

IV. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with a New Map of India, and Portrait of the 
Author, price 24s. 
JACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY IN INDIA; 
lu THIBET, LAHORE, and CASHMERE, 

In the Years is18—1631, 

“We regard these volumes as exhiviting the most amusing, 
the most impartial, and, perhaps, the most accurate, account of 
the siate of society in India that has preceeded from the pen of 
any European.’’—VForeign Quarterly Review. 

** These letters are fuil of amusement.”—Tines, 


Vv. 
Just ready, in 1 vol, 8vo. bound in — _ 14s. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL KEEPS 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN OF ALL 
COUNTRIES. 
By MADAME JUNOT, 
With, Sixteen Portraits, from Paintings by the most eminent 
Masters. 
VI. 
In 2 vols. Svo. price 
MEMOIRS OF MIRABRAU, 
BLOGRAPHICAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL. 
Written by HIMSELF, his Fathe . his Unele, aud his adopted 
ile 
“* Mirabean’s character is one which deserves to be stadied, as 
exemplifying a whole system of ethics; besides, we can assure 
our readers, Sir Walter Se ott himself never painted any portraits 
from feudal times more highly coloured, or with more prominent 
and characteristic traits, than this man, and even his brother, 
without aid of romance or fancy, present,”—Bilackwocd’s 
Mag. Oct. 1. 





Tartine GENERAL et PROGRESSIPF 
de la LANGUE FRANCAISE, being a Vocabula 
is used now in Paris wp well-bred persons, arranged at Six 
pan ot Classes,—the first composed of what is most ofien 
and the others pam Bo diminishing in utility, with cemeret 
examples showing the proper style, and the = Uses 
words; in Freuch and English, according to modern 
definitions.’ Thus the pupil, learning first what is daily used, 
— S geateaty the whole language helt, not limited to mere 
is soon enabled to converse on every subject. By Mons, 
DE LOL LME, Professor of French to the new lackheath Pro. 
as occ School. A volume of 550 pages, 7s. 6d. 
: J.Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; andthe Author, 
(till March, ) 31, Keppel-street, Russe ll- I-square. 





BENT’S LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the LITERARY 
ADVERTISER for 1834 is issued with the JANUARY 
NUMBER, (price 1s.) ¢ an List of the 
NEW BOOKS Publisived in London hen oo to December 
inclusive, with their sizes and prices; also a List of the PRIN. 
CIPAL ENGRAVINGS 1 published in London duriug the same 
period, with the Names of the Painter and Engraver of each 
subject, and the style, size, and publication price of each Print, 
ondon: Published by Robert Bent, Aldine Chambers, i 
Paternoste ‘r-row, and being stamped, may be had free of 
The Literary Advertiser, published on the 10th of e 
noah, is supplied, postage free, by all Booksellers and News. 
venders, price 8s. or annum. 





ery 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
Just published, by Messrs. Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place, 
HE AUTOBLOGRAPHY of 
EGERTON BRYDGEs, Bart. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 2 fine Original ’ Portraits, 285, 
Ke Every susceptible mind will be delighted with a thousand 
are in this work.”’—Quarterly Review 
2. Dr. Laing’s Historical Account of New 
South Wales. In 2 voll post 8vo. with an accurate Map, 2is. 
“ Beyond ali doubt the most complete and able account that 
has 3“ heen given to the public.” — Printing Machine, 
3. The Romance of Ancient History. First 
Series—Ezypt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Pe of the best productions of the preseut day.”—Sunday 
Hes. 
4. The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. In 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 24s. 
5. Professor Bordwine’s New System of For- 


tification. In 1 vol. 4to. illustrated with numerous Pilates, 
Price 2 


s&s 
“The invention has the grandeur of simplicity.” —Westminster 
Revi iew. 


POPUL AR. cL ASS BOOKS ‘FOR 5 SCHOOLS, 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
In 12mo, a new edition, revised, price 1s. 6d. 
HE JUVENILE READER, adapted to 


the Capacity of Young Children. 


In 12mo, the 6th edition, price 4s, 6d. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Reader, for 


Elder Pupils. 

In 12mo. the loth edition, price 3s. 
Introduction to Pinnock’s Explanatory Rea- 
der. 4, 

In_12mo. a new edition, with numerous Engravings, price 5s, 
Piatt’s Literary and Scientific Class Book. 
This work contains popular dese riptions of the most interesting 
and usefal objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage, The lessons in the end of the volume consist of a series 
of reflections on the works of creation, collected from the best 
modernu writers. 
In small svo. with beautiful Engraving #, the 2nd edit. price 7s, 
handsomely bound, 
Beauties of the British Poets, with Intro- 
ductory Observations. By the Rev. G, Croly. 


In 18mo. price 3s. 
Pinnock’s Moral Poetical Miscellany. 


Messrs, Whittaker and Co. have just published a new Cata- 
logue of School-books. 


” 
“HIT rAKE R’S - SERIES of FRENCH 
CLASSIC AUTHORS, printed by Whittingham, in 

royal 24mo. with Froutispieces and Vignettes. 

“ Beautifully printed and prettily ornamented, the present 
graceful little tomes only require a Morocco or Russian dress, to 
deserve a place in every rosewood bookcase. The engravings 
are very beautiful.”—Literary Gazelle, 


Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 2s. 6d. 

Elisabeth ; net Les Exiles en Sibérie. Par 
Madame Cottin. 2s. 

Histoire de C Sioten XII. ParVoltaire. 4s. 6d. 

Bélisaire. Par Marmontel. 3s. 

Les Aventures de Télémaque. Par Fénélon, 5s. 

Atala. Par Ch: atcoubriand. —La Chaumiere 
Indienne. Par St. Pierre. 

Numa Pompilius, second Roi de Rome. Par 
Florian. 4s. 6d. 

La Henriade. Potme. 

Estelle, Pastorale. 


Par Voltaire. 3s. 
Par Florian. 2s. 64. 

Les Incas; ou, Ja Destruction de ]’Empire 
du Pérou. Par Marmontel. 5s. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue; ou, Granade Recon- 
quise. Par Florian. 5s. . ‘ 

Guillaume Tell; ou, he Suisse Libre; et 
Eliezer Nephthali. Par Fiorian, 

Histoire de Gil Blas ‘a Santillane. Par Le 
Sage. 2 tom, 10s. 

Abrégé des Vies des Anciennes Philosophes. 
Par Féuélon. 4s. 

Histoire de l’Empire de Russie sous Pierre 
le Grand. Par Voltaire. 5s. 

These elegant editions may be had in various bindings. 

Whittaker aud Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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—_—S———_ 
SPANISH eanesee= rn 

, is published, price 4s. by Smith, jider, o. Cornhill, 
Thies EW GUIDE to SPANISH and ENG- 
LISH CONVERSATION, consisting of Dialogues, 


dioms, &e. accompanied by Tablesot Spanish Moneys, 

Wet gem pets For the use of Spaniards, as well as 
. 

we nglish. 


By J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S., 
Author of a French Grammar, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
An Easy Method of Learning the French 
Genders. Price Is. eh bs 
bi SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
WE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 


and EXPOSITOR; being an Introduction to the 
OOO Seetatien, and Derivation of the English Language, 
watailling besides several other important improvements, ex- 
‘ ive Tables of Words, deduced from their Greek and Latin 
Roots. Adapted to the use of Classical aud Ladies’ schools, and 
sand Foreigners. 
abo of Adulis and Fore ENRY BUTTER, 
15th edition, price 1s. 6d, bound, 

“A very excellent little work. It is not, like many others of 
the sawe description, @ mere modification or re-arrangement of 
those which have gone before it. The author displays great ori- 
ginal ability both in matter and in manner.”—L£dinburgh Even- 
ing Post. 


Also, by the same Author, — 

Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon an 
eutirely new and original Pian, by which Dissyllables are ren- 
dered as easy as Monosyllables. 12th edit, price Is. bound. 

+ Butter’s ‘ Gradations in Reading and Spelling’ is admirably 
adapted to suit the capacity of children, [ts great plainne-s and 
simplicity render it @ valuable little book tor infant minds.”— 
Imperial Magazine. . ‘i 

Butter’s Gradual Primer. 4th Edit. 4d. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
ln 6vo. with § Engravings on Steel, and more thau 300 on 

Yood, price 7s. cloth, 
RACTICAL GEOMETRY, LINEAR 

PERSPECTIVE and PROJECTION; including Isome- 
trical Perspective, Projections of the Sphere, and the Projection 
of Shadows ; with —a of the principal Instruments used 
jn Geometrical Drawing, &c. 
in Geometrical Ory THOMAS BRADLEY. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

NEW EDITION OF SIMPSON’'S COOKERY, 
WITH BILLS OF vane, vapocen EVERY MONTH OF 














Jost published, in small 8vo. price 8s. boards; or 8s. 6d. strongly 
half-bound, 
IMPSON’S COOKERY IMPROVED and 
\) MODERNIZED; or, the COMPLETE MODERN COOK: 
containing a very extensive and original Collection of Recipes in 
Cookery, as now used at the best ‘lables of London and Paris ; 
BILLS OF FARE 
through every Month of the Year, adapted for small as well as 
large partes; Tables of Article season 5 
LISTS OF SAUCES, PSs, 
Fist and Second Course Dishes, with complete Indexes, and 
with the French Names to the various Entrées, &e. 
By HENDERSON WILLIAM BRAND, 
Of the Kitchen of his late Majesty GRORGE the FOURTH— 
Chief Cook to T, W. Coke, Esq.—Earl Manvers—The Duke 
of Norfolk—The Marquis of Ailsa—and Lord Rolle. 
london: Baldwin and Cradock, Pateruoster-row; Longman 
ad Co.; Hatchard and Son; J. Booker; J. Duncan; Simpkin 
ani Marshall; Sherwood and Co.; and E, Hodgson. 











THE NEW PRONOUNCING EXPOSITOR—A COM- 
PANION TO GUY’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, London. 

Anew and erlarged edition, neatly bound, price 1s. 6d. 
UY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR ; 
containing an Alphabetical Collection of the most useful, 
wwal,aud proper Words in the English Language; the whole 
divided, and properly accented, and the Meaning given accord- 
ing to the purest Definitions. To which are added, numerous 
weful Tables, giving a great variety of necessary buformation to 
the Young Scholar. ‘The whole calculated for the Use of Schools 
— By JOSEPH GUY, formerly of the Royal Military 





New and Improved Editions of the following Popular School 
ra Books by the same Author :— 

Guy's New British Primer. In a neat half- 
binding, price only 6d. 

Guy’s British Spelling-Book. With 
Froutispiece, and numerous Cuts. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

ig, ; : , 

Guy’s New British Reader, with 17 Wood- 
cals, Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s General School Question-Book, in 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astronomy, 
mdall other Subjects teuding to enlarge the Boundaries of Ju- 
Wwuile Knowledge. In a thick volume, 12mo, handsomely 
teeny and illustrated with a Chart of the Epochs and leading 
vents of Ancient History. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

, ~ e 
Guy's Chart of General History, on a large 


sheet, coloured ; a Companion to the above, price 7s.; or on can- 
"0s and roliers, price 10s. 6d. 


fine 


Guy’s School Geography, with Sev 
J even Maps. 
Price 35, bound.—A KEY pai “4 . od 

Guy's Elements of Astronomy, with 18 fine 
Copperplates, price 5s. bound. 

Guy's Pocket Cyclopedia. Enlarged and 
Caminely improved, with the addition of numerous appropriate 
ats, in . handsome thick volume, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 

Guy’s School Cyphering-Book, 4to. Price 
&. 6d, balf-bound,—K EY toditto, 6d. 
Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant ; 





or, Complete Scho- 


lars Arithmetic, Price only 2s. bound and lettered. 
A Key te the Arithmetic, with Solutions of 
ions given at length, and in the most approved School 
Form of Working, with numerous Exa eat 
- * mining Questions added. 
Price 4s, 64. bound in blue and lettered. . R 


THE ATHENAUM. 


MR. MICHELL’S NEW ROMANCE. 
On Wednesday next, 1 vol. price 5s. bds. 
HE SAXON’S UGHTER. 
A TALE of the CRUSADES, in Six Cantos. 
By the Author of ‘An Essay on Woman,’ the ‘Siege of 
is Constantinople,’ Xe, : 
Also, a New Edition of Mr. Michell’s Essay 
on Woman. 4s. 6d. boards, 
* This work has our bigh praise. The verse bas all the polish 
of that of Campbell.”"—Metropolitan Mag. 
It is full of beauty and tenderness.”’—Lady’s Mag. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, London. 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE 
TUITION, 
Published by John Harris,corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard, new 


‘ editions of le 

HE ABBE GAULTIER’S COMPLETE 
COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, by means of iustractive 
Games. Revised and improved by J. O. Butler, One volume 
folio, with a set of coloured Maps, including the recent Disco- 
veries in the Arctic Regious. Price t/.1s. half-bound; or 1. 1is.6d. 


with a bex containing 348 Counters. 

2. Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaul- 
tier. Introductory to the Complete Course of Geography. Maps. 
Sth edition, price 3s. in cloth, P 

3. Ancient Geography. By the Abbé Lenglet 
du Fresnoy. A new edition, with a Map of the World as known 
tothe Ancients, Price 2s. 6d. in cloth. 

4. English History made Easy, on a Popular 
Plan, with the addition of Six Hundred Questions relating to the 
principal Events in the History of England, upon the improved 
method of ine Abbé Gaultier, By J. Aspin, With Engraviugs. 
Price 3s. balf-bound. Ps 

5. Infantine Knowledge ; a Spelling- Book on 
a popular plan. By the Author of ‘The Child's Grammar.’ 
With 144 Engraving-. 4th edition, price 3s. in cloth; or 3s. 6d. 
coloured, halt-bound, 

6. The Child’s Grammar. By Mrs. Love- 
child, 36th edition, price Od. sewed; or 1s, bound, 

#,* The extensive circulation, to the amount of above 
250,000 copies, sinee the first appearance of this little book, is a 
tlattering proof of its excellence. 


7. The Mother’s Grammar; a Sequel to ‘ The 

Child’s Grammar,’ 19th edition, price 1s. sewed ; or Is. 3d. bd. 
8. Parsing Lessons for Children; adapted to 

the Child’s and Mother’s Grammars, 8th edit. 1s. 3d. sewed. 


TWO THOUSAND BRITISH MEMOIRS. 

Just published, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. price 11. 12s. 
TP HE GEORGIAN ERA, comprising nearly 

TWO THOUSAND MEMOIRS of the MOST EMINENT 
PERSONS who have fourishec in Great Britain, from the Acces- 
sion of George the First to the Demise of George the Fourth; 
embellished with Portraits on Steel of the Four Sovereigns, finely 
engraved by Woodman, 

This Work, which is entirely novel in its plan, comprises the 
most celebrated Characters in ail the influential clases of life, 
duriag the important Era to which it is devoted, and includes 
Memoirs of all the most distinguished Personages now living, 
chronologically arranged under the following cle 
The Roval Famity. Political 
The Pretenders and their Ad- 

herents. 

Charchwen, | 
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aud Rural Econo. 


ists. 
Philosophers and Men of 
Science 


















Dissenters, | Authors 
Statesmen and other Political | Painte 
Characters. | Scuipt 
Naval and Military Comman- | Architect-. 
ders, Engraver-. 
Judges and Barristers. | Composers. 
Vova and Travellers. | Musicians. 
Physicians and Surgeons. Actors. 


Combined with an immense mass of interesting personal anec- 
dote, a luminous view is thus presented of the progress, during 
the last Four Reigus, of National Events and Political Afuirs— 
Theology and sprudence—Naval and Military Operatio 
Philosophy and Science—Inland and Maritime Discovery—Li- 
terature, Music, Fine Arts, and the Drama. 

Vizeteily, Brauston, and Co, Fleet-street. 





INTRODUCTORY BOOKS IN WRITING, ARITH- 
METIC, AND BOOK-K 3 
Pablished by Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
u Ismo. price E ghteen-peuce, 
A N EASY GRAMMAK of WRITING; or 
Penmanship Analvzed. Containing Rules for the For- 
mation of Letters, Po-ition of Words, &c. Forms of Letters, 
Bills, Receipts, xc., with Examples. By T. PERRY. 

Also, Perry’s First, Second, and Third Sets 
of Explanatory Copies; adapted to the Rales given in the Gram- 
mar. Price (each) sd. 

And, Perry's Copy-Books; No. 1, 2, and 3, 


ruled to correspond with the Copies. Price (each) éd. 





. _ In Ato, price Is. 

Pinnock’s First Ciphering-Book, containing 
easy Exercises in the First Rules of Arithmetic. 

Also, Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering- 
Books, calculated to qualify the Student for the more advanced 
Rules. 40. Price 3s. each. 

A Key to the Three Ciphering-Books, in 
which are given six Answers toeach Sum. 120. Price 3s. 6d. 

By these ciphering-books mach time and trouble will be saved, 
the sums being all set, and the rules inserted, Vhe teacher will 
derive much assistance from the Key, which Sas a series of 
answers to every question, by which a great variety may be in- 
troduced in the exercises of the scholars without any diticulty, 
For ladies’ schools, aad for the use of pareuts who insirect their 
own children, this set of books is particularly recommended, 

3. 


: _ Price Sixpence, 
Pinnock’s Arithmetical ‘Tables of Money, 
Weights, and Measures, with Questions for Examination, Notes, 
&e, 


In 8vo, a new edition, price &s. bound, 
An Introduction to Book-keeping; com- 
pis Iuliand and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single Entry, 
talian Method of Double Entry, and the present Practice of the 
Counting-house, with a Comparison of these three Methods, To 
which are suvjoined, Queries and Answers on Merchants’ Ac- 





Just published, in 2 vols, Svo. 24s. boards, with a Likeness taken 
from a Bust by Chantrey, > a 
EMAINS of the late ALEXANDER 
KNOX, Esq. of DUBLIN, M.R.1.A.; containing Letiers 
aud Essays ou the Doctrines and Philosophy of Christianity, and 
the distinctive Character of the Church of England.—Also, 


Jebb (Bishop) and Knox’s Thirty Years’ 
Correspondence, 2 vols, Svo, 285. bds. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


RITISH HISTORY. — Schoolmasters, 
Governesses, and Tutors, who maybe desirous of ex- 
awining into the pretensions ef GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of 
BRITISH HISTORY, with a view to its introduction into their 
Seminaries, may receive a Copy, free of charge, by application, 
posi paid, to Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row, 
It is believed to be the only work ever published, which is cal- 
culated to render the subject a bravch of elementary study. 
BURFORD COTTAGE: A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Printed at the Chiswick press, and embellished with two En- 
gravings afier George Cruikshank, in a large volume, duo- 
decimo, price 7s. in boards, or 10s. 6d. in Turkey morocco, 
URFORD COTTAGE and its ROBIN 
RED BREAST. 
By the Author of ‘ Keeper's Travels in S: 
* A bird of the air sha ater, 
London: Priuted for Thon », Wholesale Book 
Merchants, Cheapside; R. Grittiu and Co, Giasgow; Tegg, 
Wise, aud Co. Dublin; and sold by all other Booksellers. 


SALLUSTII OPERA. 
ANTHON AND BOYD'S EDITION, 
In duodecimo, price 55. in boards, or 5s. 64, bound, 
ALLUST, with ENGLISH NOTES. By 

bJ C. ANTHON, L.L.D. The sth edition, with additional 
Annotations and Examination Questions, by T. BOY 
ove of the Masters of the High School, Edinbargh, 

Iu this edition the Notes are placed at the foot of each page, 
transiatious of dit cult passages introduced, and examiuation 
questions given at the end to render more available the geozra- 
phical and histerical intermation which the learned Editor has 
accumulated in ilinstration of his Author, 
don: Printed for Thomas Tege and Son, Wholesale Book 
Merchants, Cheapside; Griffin and Co, Glasgow; T 
and Vege, Dublin: also J, and S. A. Degg, Svdnev, Ausirolia. 
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SIR WILLIAM GELL’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols, svo, 
OME and it VICINITY. 
, By Sir WILLIAM GELL. 
** These elegant volumes are indispensable to the complete 
scholar and classical traveller.” —Speclator, 


VISITS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 

“ These are graceful aud delighttal volames, full of woman's 
keenness of observation aud her enthusiastic warmth of feeling.” 
—Athenenm, tit. 

SHAKSPEARE’S TRIAL FOR DEER-STEALING. 
1 vol, post Sv. 

_ “* This is a book of a remarkable genius; and deserves to have 

its dwetling-piace near the loved and everlasting name of Shaks- 

peare, avd we are very sure that posterity will find it there. It 

is by Mr. Walter Savage Landor.”— Examiner. 


FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 
THEIR LIVES. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of * Characteristics of Women,’ 
2nd edition, 2 vols. post #vo. 
Saunders and Otley, Condait--treet, Havover-square. 
Eariy in the Spring will be published, engraved in a bhichty- 

tnished manner, in line, by GEORGE 1, DOO, froma Picture 
painted by Henry Wyatt, pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
a Print, entities 


\, 
they FAIR FORESTER, (on copper—size 





















of Subject, 13 inches by 11 inches.) 
Privts oC 
150 Proofs on plain pape OAS, 


100 Proo!s on India paper v Guineas, 
*,* F 


. eeee at 
Pifty Proofs (ali engaged) will be taken before Levers, 
se, 

In the course of the season, a highly-finished line Print, by 
George T. Doo, as a Companion ta * The Child with Flowers,’ 
being a Composition of TWO CHILDREN, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, compleied by bis pupil, Henry Wyatt, entitled, 

The Proifered Kiss, (on copper, 13 inches 
by 1! inches.) 
Prints 22 ccccccccccce cccccece 
150 Proofs on plain paper . +. at Two Guineas. 
100 Proofs on lucia paper .. at Three Guineas, 
*,* Fifty Proofs (all engawed) before Letters. 

Lists of Subscribers for Proof Impressions will be published 
from time to time, showing the number of such impressions sub- 
scribed for, and by whom. 

Names received by the Proprietor, Mr. George T. Doo, 10, 
Adam’s Terrace, Camden Town; and by ali the respectable 
Printsellers in the United Kingdom. 


«+++ One Guinea, 








ATHS.—Shampooing, Sulphur, Medicated 

Vapour and Warm Baths, always ready, in the highest 
state of periection, 23, New Bond-street, and at Foander’s- 
court, Lothbary, back of the Bank of Engiand.—Dr, CULVER- 
VELL, M.R.C » solicita the attention of the Profession and 
Pabiie to iis I #, which, for centrality of situations, etheiency 
of adminisirauon, aud economical Charges, are aurivalled in the 
Metropolis. 

SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, ETC. 
UTLER’S ACIDULATED CAYENNE 

J LOZENGES are recommended for Chronic or habitaal 
Sore Throat, and that description of hoarseness which arises from 
relaxation of the membranes of the Throat, aud the parts con- 
tiguous. 
These Lozenges have also been found of great utility by per- 
sons who are frequently in the habit ef speaking in public ; and 
the highest testiniony in the Musical World has been advanced 
their favour, especially in those cases wh from the consta’ 
use of the voice, it has become hoarse and diminished in its tone, 
They are also recommended as a stimulus during field sports ; 
they are refreshing, and tend to relieve the seuse of fatigue occa- 
sioned by violent or unusual exertion. 
Sold in boxes at 2s. and 4s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London; and (authenticated by 
his Name and Address being printed in the accompanying 
Stamp and Label) may be obtained also at Sanger’s, 150, Oxford- 





















counts, &c.; with engraved forms, By C. Morrison, 


street, aud of most respectable Druggists in the Kingdom. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





STANDARD NATIONAL EDITION OF MILTON, WITH TURNER'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 





a 


In course of speedy preparation, in SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES, price Five Shillings each, superbly illustrated and bound, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


J O48 


OF 


N M 


LT O N. 


WITH A NEW BIOGRAPHY AND COPIOUS POPULAR ANNOTATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
By SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, Barr. &c. 


AND A SERIES OF IMAGINATIVE VIGNETTES, 
By J. M. W. TURNER, Ese. R.A. 


WHICH ARE NOW IN COURSE OF BEING ENGRAVED BY THE FIRST ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


The Booksellers of the United Kingdom are respectfully informed that Prosrectus®s and Suow Boaxps of this superb Work will shortly be ready, 


and, with specimens of the paper, type, and illustrations, may be had of their London Correspondents. 


The First Voiume, containing the Lire, wil] 


appear on the Ist of April; and the remaining Volumes will be regularly delivered with the Magazines on the first of each succeeding month__ 
Agents: for Scotland, Messrs. Bert and Braprute ; for Ireland, Mr. Cummine. 


€% Orders should speedily be given, to secure early impressions of the exquisite Engravings. 


LONDON : JOHN MACRONE, 3, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 





Next Week, 
HE COMIC ANNUAL for 1835. 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
A. H. Bailey and Co, 83, Cornhill, 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 
’ | ‘HE UNITED STATES and CANADA, 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
Ry C. D. ARFWEDSON, Esq. 

** The most comprehensive as weil as the most recent account 
of the United States, which will be read both with pleasure and 
instruction.’’— Literary Gazette, 

ichard Bentley, & New Burlington-street. 
MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE. 
This day is published, in 3 vols, post svo. 
HE LAST DAYS of POMPEII. 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 
*¢The most masierly production we have read for years.”— 


Examiner. £ 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


LADY MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post svo. 
H E P RIN C ES S&S. 
By the Anthor of ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ &c. 
** A work of great power and beauty.”— Morning Chronicle. 
Richard Beutley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


MISS LANDON S NEW ROMANCE. 
‘This day is published, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
RANCESCA CARRARA., 
By the Author of * The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 
« The most remarkable work of its class that has appeared for 
a cousiderable time.””— Morning Herald. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERN MENT. 
This day, in 2 vols, vo. with Maps and Plates, 
VOYAGE of DISCOVERY 

to the SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
Periormed in H.M.5. CHANTICLEER, in 1829, 1830, and 1831. 


ler the Cow 
Capt. HE? 











nd of 
RY FOSTER, K.N. F.R.S. 
“Quite as amusing as the voyages of Cook or Anson.”— 
Courier. 


M 





Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS. 
With 2 Engravings, price 6s. 
. w o 


) L L. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 

Aothor of * The Par-on’s Daughter,’ & 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, price 6s. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 








Now ready, 
HE THIRD VOLUME of the HISTORY 

of the BRITISH COLONIES, comprising the CANADAS, 
&c., and embracing the whole of our important Possessions in 
North America; with a full Account of the Timber Trade and 
Fisheries; the actual State of Ewigration; a dispassionate View 
of the present Discontents; and of the French and United States 
encroachments on our territory and fisheries; illustrated by nine 
accurate Maps, and numerous official statistical Charts and Docu- 
ments, never before published. Early ordersare requested. The 
price of this volume to non-subscribers is 25s., owing to the great 
value and extent of the materials, 

James Cochrane aut Co, 11, Waterloo-place. 
Vol. 1, containing the whole of Asia, with valuable Maps and 
Official Documeuts; and 

Vol. Il, containing the whole of our Possessions in the West 
lodies, may still be had, price Que Guinea each. 

N.B. is the only complete History of the British Colonies 
ever published. It is extensively patronized by his Majesty and 
the Royal Family, the Government, the Directors of the Eas 
India Company, the Triuity Company, and nearly every public 
body in the Eu:pire. 

‘We leave th * History of the British Colonies’—the history 
of a system of colonisation aud dependence upon a parent land 
unexampled in the annals of mankind—to make its way as 
speedily and as assuredly as it merits into every good library 
throughout these colonies and that parent land.”—Lil, Gaz. 


























A new Edition of 
L L W T C UH, 
Revised and corrected by the Author, is just ready, in 
3 vols. post 6vo. 
amex Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterlon-place. 
“a. be had of all Booksellers, and at every Livrary in the 
Singdom. 





Just published, in 18mo. price 3s. 6d. bound in embossed roan, 
BSERVATILONS, &c. by E. W. 
A Collection of Original Remarks on Subjects as various 

as the tastes of Readers. 
T. Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 











Now ready, Vol. I. price 5s. bound, (to be completed in 
2 vols.) of 
R. BULWER’S PELHAM; or, AD- 
VENTURES of a GENTLEMAN, 
Being the commencement of the new, revised, and illustrated 
Ecition of COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, publishing 
Monthly, uniform in size and price with the Waverley Novels, 


Publisued for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, Sold by all Book- 
sellers, 





THE THREE ENGLISH PRESIDENCIES IN INDIA beauti- 
fully illustrated by Daniell, R.A., and bound in morocco, 2is. 
THHE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 
Ry the REV. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D, 

The VOLUME for 1835 dercribes the Presidency of Calcutta. 
‘The VOLUME for 1634 —_ — Madras. 

Aud BOMBAY will be described in the Vol. for 1836. 

“© These scenes will be read with enduring interest.”’—Allas. 

“<The engravings will charm every one.”—Chambers’ Jonrn, 

“OF all the Annuals, this is by far the most instructive and 
the most amusing.’’—Sun, 

London: Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), Pubiic 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


FLORAL REGISTER, without Extra 
Charge, is added to MAUND'S BOTANIC GARDEN, 
or Magazine of Hardy Flowering Plants, 

Each Number will now contain four figures of ornamental 
plants, exquisitely coloured from nature; aud sixteen miniature 
figures, with copious information. The Auctarium is annexed 
as usual, 

No. 121, the commencement of Volume VI., was published 
Jan. ist, at Is. and ts. 6d. monthly, The volumes are indepen- 
dent of each other, Volume V. in boards, ix ready for delivery, 











Just received, price 1s.(the Trade supplied,) 
BIJOUX 
ALMANACH 





auf das Jahr 
| 1835. 


containing 22 well-execuied Etchings, representing the different | 
stages of human lite, from 4 toe 100, | 
“ This is certainly one of the neatest productions we ever re- | 
member to have seen. it does great credit to the German | 
ingenuitv,”—Snuuda 5 
* The book (if we mast so call a thing of the size of a thumb 
nail,) is a curiosity, both in printing and engravings.” —Lit.Guz. 
London: A. SCHLOSS, Foreign Book and Printseiler, 2, Great | 
Russeli-street, Bloomsbury. 











UNIQUE PRESENT 
For ts. 6d. splendid embossed in choice colours, or for 2s.inrich 
colours and vold. 
Just published, the 2nd EB ition of the 
PARLIAMENT KY SYSTEM of SHORT | 
HAND. 
By THOMAS PARKER. pp. 33. 32mo. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 

“This is a very plain, clear, and sensible exposition of a 
system of Stenography, which has the recommendation of long- 
experienced utility. 

* It is altogether free from quackery and pretence, and is very 
handsomely got up.”"—National Standard, | 








Just ready, in 3 vole, post S¥0. 
’ | YHE PICTURE, and the PROSPEROUS 
MAN. 
By the Author of § The Exile of Idria,’ 
James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterioo-place, 
In 12mo. 2s. 6d, bound, 
N& US GRACORUM EPIGRAMMA- 
TUM et POEMATUM DELECTUS : cum nova Versione 
et Notis: Opera THOMA JOHNSON, A.M. In usam Sehole 
Etonensis. Editio nova, recognita, et prioribus emendatior, 
Etone, excudebat E, Williams, apud quem vevenni, 
Veneunt etiam Londini apud J. G. et F. i n; G. 
Whittaker et Socios ; Simpkin et Marshall ; Lougaran et Socios ; 
J. Dancan; S, Poole; et F. Houlston. 


NEW WORKS. 
Just published by Longman, Rees, and Co. 
NNUAL BIOGRAPHY andOBITUARY, 
Vol. XIX. for 1435. fv. 15s. 

Principal Memoirs: Rev. Dr. Drars, Wm. Sotheby, Esq., 
Lord Grenville, Rev. Deniel Lysons, Bishop Jebb, Mr. Richard 
Lander, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., Thomas Telford, Esq., 
Thomas Stothard, Esq.., Bishop Gray, Sir John Leach, Francis 
Douce, Esq., Earl Spencer, H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, ac, 

II. 
The 2nd Volume of 
The Sacred History of the World, philoso- 
phically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.AR.A.S.L. 8vo. 14s. 














Also, 
The 5th Edit. of the First Volume. 8vo. 14s. 


ml. 
The Moral of Flowers; with 24 beautifully- 
coloured Plates. 1 sol. royal 8vo, 2nd edition, 30s. half-bound, 
This Edition coutains some additional Poems, ; 

“The pretace has done better than keep the word of promise 
to our ear, for it made vo promise, but meekly gave us hope, by 
its pure expressions of religious sentiments, which every subse- 
quent page has more than fulfilled; for the truth is, that the 
volume ix full of exquisite poetry, and that there is not a single 
stanza in it at all without either a thought, a feeling, or 
image, coloured by that dewy light which comes breathing fre 
and fair from the font that flows but for the chosen children of 
sensibility aud geuius.’’—Blackwood’s Mag. 

IV. 
° : > ° 
A Treatise on Marine Surveying. By Thos. 
Charles Robson, of the Hon, East India Company's Service. 6v». 
with seven plates, 10s. 6d. 

* Tt is just such an elementary work as is required for the ue 
of these who have ail to learn. Mr. Robson has couferred 
benetit upon the maritime interest at large.””— Metropolitan. 

“A very able and very useiul work,”—Lil, Gaz. 


Vv. 

A New and Original Work on the Gun; or, 
a Treatise on the Nature, Principle, and Manufacture of the 
various descriptions of small Fire Arms. By William Greener, 
Inventor of an Improved Method of Firing Cannon by Percur 
sion, 80. 15s. 7 

**T have no hesitation in saying that | consider it by far the 
best work ever wriiten on the subject, and | should recommend 
the perusal of it to every guu-maker in the United Kingdom: 
Extract of a Letter from Col, Hawker to the Author. 

VI. 

Short Whist: its Rise, Progress, and Laws; 
together with Maxims for Beginners, an’ Observations to make 
any one a Whist-player. By Major A®*###, Fay. 6vo. with 
Frontispiece, price 3s. in tancy cloth, 


Il. 
Irish Melodies. By Thomas Moore, Es- 
12th edition, containing the Songs publisted in the Tenth Number 
of the Melodies. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 


London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, No . 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold be 2 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Mes, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinourgh; for [ReLtaxp, W. F. Wekema, 
Dublin; for the Contingent, M. Baudry, 9, Kue du Coy 

St.-Honoré, Paris, 
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